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A YOUNG RUSSIAN IN LONDON 1781. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. HAROLD SANDWITH. 


[Andrew Count Mannteuffell, 1762 to 1831, Marshal of Nobility, 
Imperial Russian Privy Councillor and Senator, was the owner of 
vast estates in Estonia. When he visited England in 1781, at the age 
of nineteen, he had already made the ‘ grand tour’ and had, at the 
French Court and at that of the Empress Catherine, met most of the 
m > celebrities of his day.] 








September, 1781. 








I nap decided to cross from Ostend to Margate. Cold autumn winds 
were blowing persistently from the West and Ostend was crowded 
st with travellers anxiously awaiting a favourable moment to embark. 

Impatience, and its usual accompaniment ill-humour, drove me 
constantly to the beach, in the hope of seeing the elements relent. 
They remained hostile, however, and in addition laid me low with 
a fever which the doctor declared likely to be of long duration. 
It was then that in a fit of exasperation I struck a bargain with a 
fisherman—a notorious smuggler—the tide being favourable—to 
take me across. This singular contract soon became known all 
over the town and two members of the Irish Parliament, a Mr. 
, FitzGibbon and a Mr. Daly who had overstayed their leave and 
were anxious to return home, offered to share expenses with me. 
I declined, but I asked them to give me the pleasure of their com- 
pany as guests instead. 

A couple of hours later we were on board. What was my 
amazement to find that the ship had a deck indeed, but no cabins 
} and that we were obliged to descend into the hold which resembled 
a vast hall and was infested with a horrible stench of fish, for the 
transport of which it normally served. 

From the language of some sea-captains who had accompanied 
us to the port, together with a crowd of idlers, who were flocking 
around us and who could be heard exclaiming loudly: ‘ Fool, to 
' trust himself in his boat,’ I gathered that I was exposing myself 
to danger of an inglorious kind and began to feel somewhat uneasy, 
when Mr. Daly most opportunely came up to cheer me with a 
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jolly ‘never mind.’ So that I no longer hesitated but decided to 
regard this first attempt to cross the sea as part of my destiny. 

I had felt drawn at once to the Irishman, despite the great 
difference in our ages, and we settled down, side by side, on the 
mattresses which had been laid on the planks covering the ballast. 

The sea grew rougher and rougher as we proceeded and the 
waves thundered against the sides of the ship. My companions, 
who were more or less accustomed to sea voyages, whiled away the 
time with all sorts of tales, but I very soon succumbed to sea- 
sickness and, utterly worn out, fell into the sort of stupor which 
makes one indifferent to everything around, and, finally, into a deep 
sleep. 

After a long night, what we needed most was some fresh air. 
But when our repeated shouts had been heard at last, we were 
answered with a peremptory refusal, accompanied by oaths. I 
perceived that the nature of man changes with the element which 
surrounds him ! 

The third day had brought no alteration in our condition. 
We experienced all the horrors of hospital life, without being shown 
the slightest sympathy. It was good news therefore when Mr. 
Daly informed us that we were at anchor. The sea being still 
very rough a second anchor was dropped, and this caused us to be 
so violently tossed about that we had great difficulty in keeping our 
foothold. 

It sufficed for me that we were near land to imagine that we had 
landed already. Such is the hopefulness of youth! At last we 
were allowed some fresh air, and presently a ladder was fixed for us 
to goon deck. Tomy surprise I then found that we were not close 
to the land and that I could only vaguely distinguish Margate. The 
pilot did not seem very eager to take us into harbour and the 
Captain was afraid to risk his ship in the estuary of the Thames, 
where there are shoals. We had to wait until dusk for the pilot 
to fetch us in his boat with the greeting, ‘ D smuggler, in such a 
sea.’ And then there followed the difficulty of getting into the pilot 
boat which the waves swept alternately close to our ship and again 
far away, while there was only a rope to cling to and by which to 
hoist ourselves in turn into the boat. 

Once there, we had to endure the rudeness of the ill-tempered 
sailors, to whom we were strangers. My poor, broken English 
was greeted with ‘ French dog.’ When, however, my Irish com- 
panions made their identity known I saw how much consideration 
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a Member of Parliament enjoys in the eyes of English people, and 
presently Mr. FitzGibbon’s good humour caused an animated 
conversation to start and when, pointing to me, he told the pilot : 
‘It is this young man who has brought us into this plight,’ the 
rejoinder was: ‘ He'll make a seaman.’ 

Margate gives no indication of England’s opulence. It is a 
featureless town, built on a gentle slope along a principal thorough- 
fare of considerable length. The town is growing owing to the 
number of visitors who come during the bathing season, for the 
beach is very safe and covered with firm, white sand. 

The inn to which we had been taken was an illustration of the 
Englishman’s love of cleanliness and comfort. At this season 
of the year one is always sure of a good fire. Tea was served 
promptly and was followed later by a supper which immediately 
made me take a liking to English cookery, to their way of dressing 
meat, in particular. 

Early next morning my Irish travelling companions left me. 
Our farewells were cordial, and I promised to visit Dublin, where I 
am also hoping to meet again Mr. Prendergast, a young man very 
popular in Paris society. 

English beds, although less downy than French ones, are good, 
nevertheless, and the linen of a whiteness not to be seen in France. 
At breakfast-time my passport was brought to me and my Secretary 
had, by then, settled everything with the customs officials who, 
here as elsewhere, are tactful, so that one has no cause for com- 
plaint, so long as one keeps within the law. 

I sent my valet ahead and found at every relay a good carriage. 
It never took more than a few minutes to stow away the luggage 
because all the carriages are built on the same plan, and the driver 
being on horseback there is plenty of room for baggage. 

Anyone travelling with four horses, and who is announced 
beforehand, is treated with an attention well worth the cost. Every- 
thing is foreseen and prepared, provided your purse be well lined. 

The country through which we passed cannot be called beautiful 
by any means: commons, clayey soil, hedges, few trees, no woods. 
The farmers have fine horses—everything appertaining to agriculture 
is solid. The same applies to the carriers with their beasts, re- 
sembling elephants rather than horses. The wheels with their 
wide flanges make smooth running. 

The farm buildings and out-houses have not the neat appear-- 
ance which I had expected from a nation who are all calculation. 
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Sheds, thatched roofs—the countries of Silesia and Dessau have 
convinced me that nothing is gained by such neglect of appearances. 
Yet agriculture does not seem to be a beggarly occupation here. 

The women are not handsome, as a rule, and when they are 
not, they are still less attractive owing to their ill-grown red hair 
and early decayed teeth. The country is not picturesque, but it 
looks flourishing. I stopped at a cottage, where I was received with 
politeness. I saw flowers in the garden, honeysuckle, a vine, a 
pretty little pebble path. This care bestowed upon purely orna- 
mental things denotes well-being. The decently dressed children 
were engaged in work, suitable to their age, with an air of good 
humour. The furniture was good and solid, and, after looking 
around, one carries ‘away the conviction that these people are 
among the happiest on earth. 

The Renaissance has left little or no mark on the towns of 
England, to judge by Canterbury and Rochester, an archbishopric 
and bishopric respectively. The Gothic style is purer here than in 
France, the arches, the columns are slenderer, the capitols of purer 
design and more delicate workmanship. This is the case in Canter- 
bury, famous for the relics of Thomas & Becket, upholder and 
victim of the Papal hierarchy in England. 

On both sides of the road I frequently caught sight of ‘ gentle- 
men’s houses’ and was told that people of this class live the whole 
year round in the country. This explains the refinements of 
comfort apparent indoors and out of doors which are those char- 
acteristic of permanent homes. In France and Flanders you only 
chance, now and again, far from a town, upon some tumbledown 
old castle. These gentlemen’s houses have green lawns of a fresh- 
ness, partly due to the moist climate and partly to the care bestowed 
upon them, for which the English have a particular talent. 

Rochester has fallen from its ancient splendour—for in all 
countries the growth of the capital affects the neighbouring towns 
adversely. It possesses a fine cathedral, to which the same observa- 
tions as to that of Canterbury apply. 

The country-side grows more and more beautiful as you proceed. 
Near Faversham you suddenly have a view of the Thames—of the 
estuary and of the sea-coast. What activity! and everywhere 
opulence, the fruit of this activity. Chatham displays the great 
measures taken by the State to ensure the safety of the realm, 
which safety lies at the root of the spirit of enterprise. The bridge 
spanning the River Medway is a solid construction of freestone. 
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The journey to London from Margate had taken eight hours and 
we arrived by lamplight. In the principal thoroughfares the street 
lamps and the plate-glass windows rival in brilliancy—the large 
shops especially aim at exerting this seduction over the public of 
would-be customers. 

I alighted at the Royal Hotel in Pall Mall, a large and fine 
hostelry, where the proprietor, preceded by valets bearing lights, 
conducted me to an elegant apartment. 

The carpets, of thicker and finer pile than elsewhere, the massive 
mahogany furniture are indication of the national taste. Supper, 
bed, everything in good style—a beginning which predisposed me 
in favour of this land. 


The next morning being fine, although misty, I went in search 
of a furnished apartment, which was easily found, and I am now 
very delightfully lodged with a drawing-room overlooking Pall 
Mall and two other rooms on St. James’s Place. The bedrooms 
are upstairs and I pay twenty guineas a month. 

My landlady, a very superior woman, offered to cater for me 
if I would be content with English cooking. I told her, in English, 
that I considered English cookery superior to every other, and 
was rewarded with a gracious smile. There is sincerity, I feel, 
underlying English politeness. 

While my Secretary was seeing to my little establishment I 
went for a walk to visit St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. The 
pavements are wide and even and although they are crowded, 
you are not jostled as in Paris, because everybody keeps to the 
right. 

Suddenly, on emerging from an inconspicuous street, I found 
myself before a great edifice and was indignant to see that this was 
St. Paul’s—shut in on all sides. Truly a national disgrace after 
giving genius such scope, to have stopped short at pulling down 
all these wretched houses which hem in the grand church. What 
nobility ! what magnificent simplicity, what harmony of propor- 
tions: ‘ Take away all these guinea-sacks,’ I exclaimed inwardly, 
‘and let me have sunlight.’ The smoky atmosphere of London 
produces even in the interior curious colour effects. 

The transition from modern to Gothic style, at the sight of 
Westminster Abbey, was a new source of enjoyment to me. You 
are transported to those ancient forests which inspired the Druids 
with the idea of the centred arch. 
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I did not stop to look at the tombs nor at the wax figures of 
English kings. The church is very dark, by the way, and the 
stained glass inferior to that which I have seen in Germany. 

It has taken me a couple of days to settle down and to procure 
the necessary material for my studies. I have bought a grammar, 
a vocabulary and dialogues and am cramming my memory with 
these; I am also studying Hume, so as to learn something of the 
Constitution and to be able to join in political discussions which 
are the chief subject of conversation here among men. A map of 
England and a plan of London adorn my study walls. 

The Swedish Minister, brother-in-law of our own, shows me 
much courtesy—his wife is all graciousness, and very pretty. 
Soon I shall be as one of the family there. This morning he came 
with a Scottish professor who will read alternately the ancient and 
English classics with me, thus my mornings will be as fully occupied 
as they were in Paris. 

I have been to call on our Minister, M. de Simolin, and to present 
my letters of introduction from Prince Bariatinsky and Count 
Schuvalov. He is a rich man and has acquired a great reputation 
here for tact and capacity. His natural coldness melted somewhat 
after reading the letters and he told me that Mr. Noleken had 
already mentioned me and that he would be glad to do all in his 
power to make my stay a pleasant one. 

My turn-out is very smart and my footman delights me by his 
tactful way of announcing me. The Swedish Minister’s job-master 
has undertaken to supply me with saddle-horses, a carriage, gig or 
curricle ‘in nobleman’s style’ if I send word the day before. I do 
not haggle over prices. Mme. Noleken, who is an excellent business 
woman, arranges all that for me, as she does not wish me to be 
overcharged, she says. 

When I took my letter of Credit to Mr. Hope, the Banker, he 
was good enough to observe that I was very young to be allowed 
unlimited credit—that London offered many temptations. When 
I told him that, in accordance with the laws of my country, I had 
been master of my own fortune from the age of fifteen, he replied 
that very fortunately this was not the custom in England. 

From time to time I talk to my landlady, who is a very decent 
sort of person, and so gather courage to speak English, and she 
corrects my mistakes. Yesterday she pointed out to me the 
principal houses in St. James’s Place. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
house is at the corner almost facing us. I heard that Lady Bridg- 
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man has hers there too. Heavens! how my heart beat at the 
mention of her name! She is still in the country and will only be 
back in a month. Very well, I shall have to speak English by 
then, should I perish in the attempt ... No, there can be no 
greater beauty, notwithstanding the beauty of her daughters! .. . 

I have been to Covent Garden Theatres and came away un- 
moved and dissatisfied. I shall certainly never adopt their method 
of declamation ; it is too affected. Men and women are stilted. 
No, my docility will never go so far as to induce me to admire their 
style, even when I shall have become accustomed to it. Building, 
decoration, everything beneath contempt. ‘Vive la Comédie 
francaise.’ I am all for France ! 

The weather was fine enough for a ride in Hyde Park, where I 
renewed my acquaintance with Prince Karglath of Silesia and Count 
Schoenburg. These gentlemen, sort of German grand seigneurs, 
are not dignified in their bearing and their turn-out is not ‘in 
nobleman’s style.’ I am pleased with my half-blood bay mare— 
she has good legs and pleasant stride—my groom is also well 
mounted. 

I dismounted at Kensington Gardens where you are only 
admitted on foot. It is of considerable size with beautiful lawns 
and trees of fine growth, oaks, elms, beeches seem to have more 
vigour here as is shown by the spread of the branches and the 
darker green of the foliage. I stopped to look at the pines which 
were new to me, brought from America by Lord Weymouth. 
Cedars, junipers, walnut trees of magnificent growth. 

When I arrived back in Hyde Park I found it crowded. Women 
riding with an ease that is all their own, young men on fine horses. 
It is here that I am making acquaintance with the Arab cross- 
breeds which are such a success in England and which do not 
prosper in France, despite all the efforts of the Dukes of Chartres 
and Lauzun, and the Comte d’Artois. 

I saw a four-in-hand driven by a lady in grand style, two liveried 
footmen following, the reins are like those used for draught-horses. 

I have been to dinner at Mme. de Noleken’s. People generally 
dine here after five. There were some diplomats and some city 
men—worth their weight in gold—so I am told. We dined in the 
large dining-room, where everything, china, plate, table-linen, glass, 
is solidly English. I like this style which is less ruinous than our 
own. I am plucking up courage and venturing to talk a little 
English! I sat next to a young lady, a relative of Mme. de Noleken, 
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of French origin—a pleasant combination of characteristics this. 
The young ladies here enjoy a certain liberty in their intercourse 
with young men; which is more free and easy here than in Paris. 

I am told that the London Season will not be at its height 
until after the hunting is over. That after the Opening of Parlia- 
ment there will be Opera and ‘ assemblies’ or routs, and that in 
February I shall have to go to Bath for dancing where the best 
London Society will be then. 

Horse exercise is indispensable here. In Paris, where I rode 
in school and where my visits to my fencing and dancing-masters 
necessitated a change of linen twice a day, it was sufficient to go 
for a little trot, here one must trot more, and dear Hyde Park is 
excellent for the purpose. It might have more trees, by the way; 
there are only a very few meagre clumps of them. 

Count Schoenburg is travelling with a Saxon man of letters 
of the name of Koerner. There is something about this man which 
makes me seek his company. He loves the Classics and, like 
myself, is immersed in English studies. He very much approves of 
learning by heart and also never goes to bed without having mem- 
orised his allotted task—it greatly accelerates the mastery of the 
idiom. 

To-day was a fine autumn day and I called on Lady St. Aubyn 
who has a house on the terrace of Richmond Hill. My name was 
known to her from my friendship with her son and she received me 
very graciously. She is a woman past forty who speaks French 
extremely well and who has much dignity. She has given me 
permission to come and see her often. I am told that she lives 
in great style in London, and is a Patroness of Art. 

Richmond Hill is so famous that I went for a stroll on the 
Terrace. It is true that the sight of this great mass of greenery 
in the midst of such a dense population is quite unique and very 
attractive. Certainly a winding river in a plain, and fine meadows 
with grazing cattle, are to be seen elsewhere also, but all this has 
somehow a different, indefinable character here and the freshness 
of the foliage tints is very distinctive. 

With a good horse one is glad to have a pretext for escaping 
from the London fog which is beginning to depress me. I some- 
times regret Paris where, after a day’s hard study, one could refresh 
one’s mind intellectually. I have been again to Drury Lane. But 
no—it does not appeal to me, and the Box Office will not be enriched 
by me. The English have adopted all these ‘ bizarreries ’ from the 
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land of winged lions and double-headed eagles—it may be a great 
genre, but it is not the best. 

I am already convinced that life in France is easier for people 
of all classes, that they know how to make the best of both good 
and ill fortune more successfully over there than here. 

After having visited Greenwich Hospital, with the Secretary 
of the Swedish Legation who came to fetch me, we went to Vauxhall 
—a fine rotonda crowded with a very mixed public—the resort of 
boredom and satiety. 

England acquits herself nobly of her debt to the sailors who 
have served her well. How melancholy-looking are these ex- 
service men out of employ—the expression on their faces betrays 
the vacuum of the mind. 

Greenwich is imposing by its size but not by its style. No 
principal frontage overlooking this fine river, with avenues of 
porticoes or colonnades. I always come back to my opinion that 
Modern English architecture is lacking in greatness of conception. 
You are always conscious of considerations of economy having 
prevailed, and this is inexcusable in the richest nation of the world. 

The wings of the building advancing to form an enclosure for 
George II statue spoil everything, to my mind. The chapel is the 
finest part, from an architectural point of view. 

I saw the Observatory in passing and shall certainly return to 
visit it with the famous Maskelyne to whom I have already taken 
a letter from Count Gibelin. 

We looked at Greenwich Park, where there are some fine views 
which will be very much finer in May. 

There is everywhere much talk about Wilkes and Lord George 
Gordon, but it is only at Mme. Noleken’s that I learn the truth, 
regarding these public rumours and their true significance. Be- 
sides, my studies leave me only very little leisure for interest by 
myself in what to me appear to be simply party wrangles—so com- 
mon in this sort of oligarchies. 

Lady Bridgman’s butler announced to me to-day Henry Simp- 
son’s, the eldest sor.’s, arrival, and about noon the dear friend came 
to shake hands with me. How I had longed to see this excellent 
young man again. His family are not coming for a fortnight and 
he is making all the preparations for their stay in town. 

I explained to him my mode of life and mentioned the acquain- 
tances I have made. He approves everything. As he is going to 
stand for Parliament, I shall not see as much of him as I should 
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like, but we shall go for rides together and this will give me the 
opportunity of meeting some distinguished young men among his 
friends. We Russians know nothing of this sort of public life—it 
has its advantages no doubt, but entails a very stormy existence. 

I have spent the evening at Baroness Noleken’s. There were 
some ladies, pretty girls and music and singing. The feeling among 
connoisseurs here is very generally that there is only one good 
method of singing and that this is the Italian. But Mlle. de Noleken 
had to give in and sing some English romances and seemed to be 
conscious herself of how unmelodious the constant repetition of 
syllables in ‘ ll’ and ‘ all’ sounds to a foreign ear. Afterwards she 
played the harp which showed her off to advantage. A charming 
foot peeped out now and again on the pedal, her fingers flew grace- 
fully and expressively over the strings, producing delicate and 
vibrating sounds which seemed to reveal her innermost feelings. 

There is something in the type of face of the good-looking 
women of this land which stirs romantic feelings full of respect. 

Hyde Park is a kind of ambulant portrait gallery of handsome 
men, more rarely of women. I see many originals, some very 
eccentric, almost grotesque one might say, and the horses have 
their share of it. Beauty is not so very prevalent here, after all. 

My friend, Sir Henry, whom I met in the Park, suggested my 
coming to lunch afterwards with him and some ‘ highly fashionable ’ 
young men—all of them mounted on fine horses. We went to a 
Restaurant in Piccadilly, St. James’s Hotel, which is frequented 
by the aristocracy. 

There was a great variety of fish and of Indian dishes, to stimu- 
late the appetite of English gourmands—very little to my taste. 
I rather like their turtle soup, but what a pity to pepper it so 
much! These gentlemen seemed pleased with my attempts at 
English conversation; the fact is I have made up my mind to 
take the plunge. There is a great deal of talk about the opening 
of Parliament. I am to be presented to the King at the first 
Levée at St. James’s, so Mr. de Simolin tells me. 

We had a sunshiny day, rather a rarity here in autumn, and I 
took advantage of it to study the paintings of the English School. 
Sir Henry took me toSir Joshua Reynolds, presidentof the Academy, 
and highly esteemed as a painter there. I found a magnificent 
house, much vanity and no trace of the principles which this man 
proclaims in his literary works. I do not like either his drawing 
or his composition, but pretended to admire everything, else I 
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should be sent to Coventry. The English are supposed not to have 
any real taste for art—and I believe this to be true—but they 
cultivate art from vanity. My friend, Sir Henry, is an exception, 
however. He has spent years in France and Italy, where his taste 
has been formed. That wonderful gallery of the Palais Royal which 
we so often visited together offers so many subjects for comparison 
of colouring and expression. I cannot get over my disappoint- 
ment regarding Sir Joshua, the pride of England. Sir Henry 
assures me that I shall be better pleased with West, whose portraits 
are highly thought of. 

The other day, at Baroness Noleken’s, I made the acquaintance 
of the naturalist Solander—the companion of Banks and Captain 
Cook. He told us that he was still very busy classifying the numer- 
ous specimens they have collected on their travels and was kind 
enough to offer to show me all these at leisure and to introduce me 
to Mr. Banks, at whose house the most notable English men of 
Science and Letters meet. 

After having read some plays of Shakespeare, I went to see 
Macbeth, with the Secretary of the Swedish Legation who knows 
English well. What an incongruous composition! When reading 
the play one does not visualise all these witches in rags with their 
broomsticks, disporting themselves on the stage. No, really this 
offends one’s taste. Shakespeare is a sphinx, with noble human 
parts, but he will always remain a monstrosity among dramatic 
authors. 

There is no foyer in English theatres, where authors and actors 
are discussed and where one’s critical judgment of the stage is 
formed and matured, as in Paris. I feel the lack of intellectual 
pleasures here which are only to be found on the banks of the 
Seine. Patience, and let me be content with what offers. 

It was cold to-day and I went for a ride, as far as Windsor. 
Once out of London I crossed a common covered with moss and 
grass, and I enjoyed the speed of my mare on this fine stretch of 
grass, entirely uncultivated, by the way, which is surprising so close 
to a town whose population ought to make use of every available 
piece of ground. There seems to be a contradiction here. Why not 
forsake the beaten track? Since money is required to relieve 
indigence, why not procure it by cultivating land, for which the 
town refuse used as manure would produce abundant vegetation. 

Windsor Castle with its pile of buildings dating from all ages, 
with its magnificent terrace and towers, makes a very fine impres- 
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sion from far. Close by, neither illusion nor prestige remain and 
everything appears most commonplace. The King is not fond 
of luxury or ostentation and all is in accordance. The Park is 
very fine and in the castle there are some famous Van Dykes. I 
have only seen it all very hurriedly—another spot which I shall 
revisit. 

On the way home I rode at top speed, as this neighbourhood is 
not considered safe after dark. My mare is a most excellent beast, 
full of intelligence, and my light weight keeps her in good temper 
—besides she has a good mouth and she has not stumbled once since 
I have had her. 

I have been dining with some fat city-matadors at Mr. Hope’s. 
I had expected to find a great display of wealth. Nothing of the 
kind. Everything very good but very simple. Mr. Hope is too 
well bred to make a show—he is highly considered for his moral 
qualities rather than for his riches. The one great luxury in his 
house, which has no pretensions to a mansion, consists in a col- 
lection of well-chosen and well-preserved pictures—his Van der 
Werfts are of priceless beauty. There was talk of the choice 
of a new Lord Mayor, I shall be at the Banquet where I am told 
want of decorum exceeds the limit. Dear English, there is a cer- 
tain coarseness in your manners and customs which I shall never 
adopt! I feel that I have made my choice: French morals and 
manners will be mine for life. 

Sir Henry has been to announce his family’s arrival... . 
We talked politics—he is full of enthusiasm for the talents of Burke, 
Sheridan and Fox. 

I am beginning to like English prose. It will take me some time 
yet to enjoy English poetry. Not that I have not already perceived 
its originality, but it is either gigantic or stilted in style. By way of 
comparison I am reading Ovid’s Metamorphoses, from whom the 
English poets are said to have taken a great deal. 

I went to put down my name at Lady Bridgman’s for the play. 
My footman, who is well trained, handled the knocker in great 
style to announce ‘ a man of fashion.’ I am to await her Ladyship’s 
orders next week and come to see her after the play, these are the 
tules of London Society. 

I have a line from Mr. de Simolin telling me that I am to go 
with him to the Duchess of Devonshire’s, to a rout. I asked Sir 
Henry to take me to his tailor and find him no dearer than a Paris 
one. My only great expenditure has been on a complete set of 
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steel shoe buckles, on coat and waistcoat buttons, a sword and 
watch-chain, the finest Mr. Gray could procure. 

I have just returned from Court, where I accompanied Mr. de 
Simolin. I cannot get over my astonishment. Furniture of the 
last century and not one objet de luxe. You are hustled, and 
crowded, you stand in a row, the King passes by and addresses a 
few words, in a low voice to you as much as to your neighbour and 
moves on. In the Queen’s apartment, which is next door, the 
Foreign Ministers are the only persons whom Her Majesty addresses. 
The Court dress of the ladies is most unbecoming—fine diamonds 
and very beautiful pearls are the only things that struck me. 

There is to be a Court ball, when I shall have the honour of 
seeing the Princes and Princesses dance. 

What a contrast between the tastes of the two sovereigns, 
Louis XIV and George III! The idea of ostentation never entered 
the latter’s head, I am sure. Since you are allowed to question 
everything over here, I should like some statesman to tell me what 
measure of dignity he apportions to National representation ; 
whether any clearly defined conception of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the outward forms of civil life exists here. 

In the ordering of his everyday life I follow the Englishman 
perfectly well and realise that this has been carefully thought out, 
but beyond this he eludes me; there seems to be nothing definite 
to go upon. I make this reflection whenever I visit a public build- 
ing or institution. You see a profusion—an embarras de richesses 
you might say—but there is no indication of any definite trend of 
thought or enlightened taste for art, such as one might expect in a 
land where Alfred founded a University in the year a.p. 800, 
and of a nation who appropriate all the things of beauty the world 
has to offer. 

Louis XIV attempted too much, maybe. You see works at 
Versailles whose utility is not apparent and everything pertaining 
to national glory should first and foremost have a reason. But 
there must be a mezzo termine, resulting from calculations of what 
is befitting for public functions and solemnities, and would serve 
as a guide to the head of a nation and his family even in the routine 
of everyday life. 

I have been again to Covent Garden, to admire Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet with Kemble in the principal part. To me this prosody is 
always monotonous, it gives no opportunity to the voice for variety 
of inflection. And how can one be expected to admire that grave- 
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digger’s scene, in spite of the reflections on the vanity of life and the 
swift passage of youth. This harlequinade of changing waistcoats 
is not in keeping with the habits of men of that class; one is too 
conscious of it all being intended to amuse the rabble. Sir Henry 
entirely agrees with me, and only goes to the Opera. 

I went with Mr. de Simolin to the Duchess of Devonshire’s party. 
We stood in a queue for ages and on arrival there was another 
difficulty : the rooms being too small for the number of guests. 
Very excusable this, since it is difficult to limit one’s invitations. 
I only had a gracious smile from the Duchess, but was well satisfied 
with the attentions she showed to the Minister of our Court. The 
Duke I summed up correctly I think at first sight, as ‘a good and 
plain man.’ The Duchess has the reputation of being the most 
beautiful woman in the kingdom and Sir Joshua has made her his 
ideal. 

Among foreigners I met again Count Visconti, a rare Italian, 
with good looks and a gift for languages—he is an acquaintance of 
mine from Vienna. 

The rooms are richly furnished with fine chandeliers, fine 
tapestries, fine bronzes. Of the carpets one could only feel the 
thick pile owing to the crowds. 

Our departure was even more difficult than our arrival. At last 
Visconti and I decided to send for Sedan chairs which were procured 
at once. I shall always make use of this mode of conveyance in 
future. 

My plan of London enables me to walk about the town without 
losing myself. One may regard St. Paul’s as the centre, to which 
Piccadilly, the Strand, Oxford Street and Holborn lead, and one 
moves about very comfortably on these large flag-stones, as car- 
riages do not go at top speed. You see many handsome men in the 
streets; the lower classes are of medium height, with very hard 
features. The colour of their garments takes its hue from the 
smoke, and blue predominates. All the clothes are well cut, whether 
of cloth or of corduroy, which latter seems very popular with the 
working-class. The neckties are coloured, worn with good linen. 

At this second visit, I spent more time in St. Paul’s—a spiral 
staircase leads to the dome. Everything is on a grand scale, the 
proportions are perfect, and everywhere much light. Why is it 
that the school of Wren has profited the English so little ?—because 
they have no genius for architecture—it is a gift this nation lack. 
I went up to the top, to have a bird’s-eye view of London. 
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But it is all too vast, nothing stands out. The Thames with its 
forest of masts certainly proclaims world commerce, the bridges are 
solid rather than fine, and I miss the elegance of the pont de Neuilly. 
The horizon was veiled in mist and London wrapped in that cloud 
of smoke which gives this town a funereal appearance, and must, 
I think, have inspired Shakespeare with his great tragedies ! 

I called on Lady Bridgman, who received me graciously. Sir 
Henry, the father, talked to me very kindly and reminded me of a 
dinner at the Duke of Biron’s, where I had spoken, with all the 
enthusiasm of youth, of Naples and Parthenope. I thought the 
daughters, especially the younger one, improved in looks. We 
talked of the London Opera, then of that in Paris ; Lady B. discusses 
singing like a connoisseur. I saw in the drawing-room an open 
piano and expressed the hope that I might be allowed to pay my 
respects to the ladies very frequently, which importunate request 
Lady B. seemed to excuse with kindness. Good heavens! how a 
man of lively feelings has to mind his p’s and q’s all the time in this 
land. Why do we live in a stone age! 

On my walk to-day I came to Adelphi Terrace, which has very 
fine houses and a view across the river to Southwark, an industrial 
quarter of great wealth no doubt. But the dirty red-brick houses 
are no more inviting than the barges, full of coal and as black and 
dusty as the coal-heavers. 

What it is to have cherished great expectations! I, who had 
modelled my ideas of King George’s court on that of the Empress 
Catherine and had expected to see all the great dignitaries of the 
Crown assembled around the throne, have had to renounce all these 
brilliant illusions. I was obliged to take a humble place in a shabby 
stand, covered with worn and faded cloth ; the hall, likewise much 
too small for the ceremony, showed a throne at the end, not 
glistening with gold but certainly with the memory of glorious 
reigns. If these sort of bales of awkward shape and covered with 
red cloth still serve as seats, they are a queer idea. The King 
arrived at three o’clock and, after having seated himself on the 
throne, took from the hands of the Chamberlain the speech which 
he read aloud in an intelligible voice. He has a fine organ and used 
to memorise his speeches very well formerly I am told, it is even 
said that he consulted Garrick with regard to his diction. What a 
pity that he is so fair, he has fine features, expressive of noble 
simplicity. 

Various princes and foreign ministers were seated in the gallery 
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near me and Visconti and Count Schoenburg. General Paoli was 
pointed out to me, a famous Corsican soldier, highly considered 
here for his talents and patriotism. 

When the King had left, his speech was read a second time and 
then there followed a discussion. This is a sort of Parliamentary 
warfare in miniature between the different parties who quibble 
over words. These constitutional tactics are carried on on a large 
and a small scale by the respective champions who sometimes lend 
themselves to defeat on a minor issue, so as to triumph in a more 
glorious cause. The great question of the day, that which will 
require the whole nation’s energy, is the continuation of the War 
against America, on which the King insists. France and Spain pro- 
tect what fashionable society calls the ‘rebellion.’ I am going to 
visit the great ports to see the preparations all this entails. Mr. de 
Simolin has promised to obtain a pass for me from one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

Now I must go to the House of Commons, where the Sessions 
are more stormy, I am told. I have the winter before me and I 
intend to study the subjects under discussion with my master. 
How could a foreigner, unless he prepared himself by study, follow 
these discussions, this entails much time and trouble. In fact those 
who adopt the English point of view learn to regard the National 
interest as the motive force of existence and it is a source of inspira- 
tion which religious conviction exalts still further. 

Almost opposite to my drawing-room, looking out on Pall 
Mall, there is a Printseller, who has a large assortment of caricatures 
which are always attracting great crowds to his. shop-window. 
The English have, from the days of Hogarth, always exercised this 
talent with a surety of judgment which I have not seen elsewhere. 
It is an indirect way of criticising those in high places, the powers 
that be who are above censure. I am making a collection and 
my portfolio is filling up. It will be a record of the events of my 
stay here. The art of engraving is perhaps the one in which the 
English excel more than in any other and their mode of execution 
is entirely their own. 

- Sir Henry took me to Mr. West, the portrait painter who draws 
very well and catches likenesses perfectly, but his colouring is not 
warm enough and his figures are too flat. Baron and Baroness 
Noleken’s portraits were there—speaking likenesses. An artist 
who has once acquired a reputation in London can easily make a 
fortune over here, and portrait painting is particularly in favour— 
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it fosters the sort of family cult which the English cherish more 
specially from religious feelings. 

Since the opening of Parliament, Hyde Park is very full and the 
sight amuses me vastly. The women here show both agility and 
courage which I admire. In France they are, or pretend to be, 
nervous, and only share, as it were, in spite of themselves in the 
pursuits of men, which robs life in French chateaux of the charm 
which women import to everything they share with man, especially 
his pleasures. 

I am beginning to like porter and this turned the conversation at 
Lady Bridgman’s, where I was dining, to Whitbread’s brewery 
which I am to visit. It is their methods of distribution, the prodi- 
gious range of their markets, coupled with the extreme care 
bestowed upon the manufacture of their beer, which give 
to these establishments favoured by the public such gigantic 
proportions. 

Miss Betsy gives me hope that I shall hear her sing. What 
grace in everything she says and what sense, and how angelic this 
sense is! I am trying to draw comparisons between the French 
and English woman, and am coming to the conclusion that the 
former is more sensual, the latter more spiritual. The former has 
more temperament, her fibres are more sensitive and she is there- 
fore more easily moved. The English girl is, during the whole of 
her childhood, entrusted to the care of very pious women, who 
rigorously insist on the daily observance of religious practices 
which mould the character and mind. The French woman carries 
you away, the English woman dominates you and her dominion 
is a pleasant one. I had arrived at these conclusions from observing 
my landlady’s children and find them confirmed among the upper 
classes. My landlady has two girls, of twelve and eight respectively, 
and of such intelligence and good manners that it would be impossible 
for me not to treat them with the utmost respect. They are brought 
up entirely by their mother, the father is always out, no doubt on 
business, and has no influence, unless it be that of tacit approval, 
characteristic of the morose Englishman, which, however, is elo- 
quent in its way. 

I have heard Pacchiarotti for the second time with even greater 
pleasure, although it is true that this kind of voice spoils the ear 
for women’s voices. I think I shall spend all the time I ought to 
devote to the English theatre, to the Italian opera. This is what 
all people of culture here do, especially those who have spent some 
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time on the Continent. They confess that England does not shine 
by her National theatre and has been outpaced by other nations, 
These buffooneries, which seem to me no more than a hotchpotch of 
coarseness, far from making me laugh, strike me as an insult to good 
taste. 

The famous House of Commons, where I have now at last listened 
to the great orators Fox, Burke, Sheridan, is surely the most modest 
building a nation with so many claims to human vanity could 
have chosen. Walls with panelling dating back a hundred years, 
a metal chandelier shedding no brilliance any more than the cande- 
lebra. But you forget all this in the presence of such talent! And 
it is indeed here that it is to be found. How cramful of knowledge 
are these brains! How brilliant is the repartie, while the spectacle 
of the tribune stirs the passions. As yet I am only able to judge 
of it all from the speeches which I have read with my master and 
which he accompanies with, often very piquant, anecdotes char- 
acterising the various orators. The Secretary of the Swedish Lega- 
tion had been kind enough to sit by me, so as to enable me to 
follow part of the debate, but it is as yet too difficult for me to 
understand. I am particularly interested in this House, as my 
friend, Sir Henry, will be entering it next summer. 

Visconti has been to see me and we talked literature. He 
certainly sustains the reputation he enjoys. His brilliant memory 
furnished him with subjects of comparison between Dante and 
Milton which showed me that both his judgment and his taste are 
excellent. He approves my method of studying Latin, Italian, 
French and English simultaneously, and of learning by heart all 
the finest poetry in these languages. 

Mr. Koerner is a foreigner whom I like very much because of the 
justness of his observations, and his critical knowledge of good 
literature. What a pity that the Saxons always keep their harsh 
accent, so fatiguing to the ear and that they somehow neglect the 
niceties of expression usual in good society. Whenever it is a ques- 
tion of a shade of meaning, or of the use of a correct term you 
notice that the clever men of this nation too frequently outstep the 
bounds of delicacy. 

We went to Westminster Abbey which I had not seen in detail. 
The verger, having been suitably tipped, allowed us to visit every- 
thing at our leisure. The monuments are not remarkable. That 
of Newton, of which the nation is very proud, is by Rysbruck, and 
by no means wonderful. The statue of Addison is in ‘ mannered ’ 
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style, as also that of the Duke of Argyll. The poet Gay still preaches 
the philosophy of Epicurus from his marble tomb : 


‘Life is a jest and all things show it, 
I thought so once and now I know it.’ 


Very well, yes, there is too much futility and vanity in the world, 
but is it proper to express this in such a way and at one’s last hour ? 

We ended up with a walk in St. James’s Park which I have 
not mentioned before because it is inferior to the other parks. 

The winter continues to be very mild and I have had no oppor- 
tunity to use my skates: I am told, however, that one can generally 
count on a week’s skating in Hyde Park. 

Lord Macclesfield whose acquaintance I had made at Mr. de 
Simolin’s, and whom I met in Hyde Park, where we trotted together, 
invited me to dinner at his house. There I found English life pure, 
undiluted, and at its best, and I exerted myself to converse in 
English. People are so kind and encouraging here to the foreigner 
who is anxious to learn. Lady Macclesfield with two young children, 
a son and a daughter, reminds one of Sir Joshua’s portraits, and 
when I told her that I much admired this artist, she asked Mylord 
to show me her portrait which had just been painted and was 
hanging in one of the drawing-rooms. I do not know whether it is 
my imagination, but nowhere have I seen families who as here seem 
to be an illustration of happiness, both in this world and the next. 

What do these Germans Carolath and Schoenburg want of me ? 
They insist on my becoming a Freemason. I suspect Lord Maccles- 
field of being one. They declare that Masons are more inclined 
to charity than other men. Is it possible for this cult to make a 
greater appeal to the heart than does the religion of Christ ? I do 
not know, but I doubt it. 

Baron Noleken had sent me word that Mr. Solander was ready, 
any day I liked, to show me the British Museum. The Secretary 
of the Swedish Legation, a jovial companion of the best type, went 
with me in my carriage. Mr. Solander took particular trouble to 
show me the discoveries of the indefatigable Cook and of the 
scientists who accompanied and helped: him. We began with the 
minerals, went on to the fossils, from there to the plants, fruits, 
animals, reptiles and the crustacea. When we came to the clothes, 
the arms and domestic utensils of the different savage tribes, Mr. 
Solander amused us with very curious anecdotes. This first visit 
having taken up a great deal of the time of the busy scientist, I 
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expressed to him my appreciation of his kindness and asked his 
permission to come again another day. The perusal of the accounts 
of the expeditions, which have already been published, will hence- 
forth be much more profitable to me. 

I had invited Sir Henry, Prince Carolath, Count Schoenburg, 
Count Visconti, Mr. Koerner and the Secretary of the Swedish 
Legation to a dinner at my rooms which went off with great gaiety. 
My special object had been to make the charming Visconti known 
to Sir Henry, so that he might introduce him to his people, if he 
liked him. I showed off his brilliancy and his learning. While the 
talk was of antiquities and history the Swede and Mr. Koerner 
joined more particularly in the conversation and the Saxon carried 
the day. It is astounding what learning the natives of that country 
possess. This is due to the book-trade, to that of the town of 
Leipzig in particular. At dessert I brought the conversation back 
to poetry and Italian music and said, apparently quite casually : 
‘But if you had your guitar you would explain better what you 
tell us.’ Visconti agreed, and we called up his valet whom he 
was kind enough to send to fetch his guitar—it arrived after 
coffee. 

In order to continue what he had said about Italian music and 
its characteristics, he first sang some stanzas by Pulio, a Florentine 
poet of the fifteenth century, the author of Morgante maggiore ; 
then he passed on to the modern style and showed the most con- 
summate taste of a man of the world. 

‘It is a pity,’ he said, ‘ that the lower classes in Italy still cling 
to the love for the supernatural, for coarse buffoonery, and for 
adventures, in which pious legends and love episodes are interwoven 
so strangely, as though all the mythologies had deposited their 
archives there, in order to satisfy an insatiable curiosity, with a 
brilliant display of prestige and illusion. The printing presses of 
Mavercandoli in Lucca and of Balderari in Rome, flood the country 
with these extravagant productions which the ballad-mongers sing 
in the streets. In Venice, on the Piazza San Marco and on that 
of the Rione de Schiavoni, and on the Mole in Naples, these artists 
hold a kind of open class and manage to make a living... . 

‘ All my researches on popular traditions have led me back to 
the Provengaux, to whom we owe the compilation of the exploits 
of Charlemagne and of the heroes of the Round Table. These 
thirteenth-century collections are in the vulgar tongue and in prose. 
It is true that Villani has made known traditions on the founding 
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of some towns, as of that of Pierola by King Atlas, but these sources 
are few. Afterwards local and foreign traditions became mixed 
and imagination did the rest. The peasant whose hut is often 
built on a marble block showing vestiges of sculpture or on the 
socle of a column, which his plough has turned up, together with 
coins of precious metal or carved gems—this rustic, almost in spite 
of himself, begins to wonder what was this ancient world of glory, 
and for his instruction he does not, like the inhabitants of the 
North, demand bare facts, he craves for legends and for the fabulous. 

‘The merit of Tasso is that his word painting arouses wonder 
and amazement in the popular mind, this is why he is to be found 
translated into every dialect from Genoa to Syracuse.’ 

Sir Henry thanked me for having made him make Visconti’s 
acquaintance and he intends to ask his mother’s permission to 
bring him to see her. 

There was a great ball at St. James’s for the King’s birthday 
which has been celebrated with marked solemnity. The crowds 
were much larger than on the day of my presentation and they 
seemed to take part in it all with great zest. Many of the ladies 
arrived in Sedan chairs, and to see them all in a queue, with their 
paniers folded back and their heads as though in a cage, their 
painted faces, their tanned skins, I really thought all the wax figures 
of Westminster had come to life again ! 

At night there was a Court ball. No. I shall not say anything 
about the apartments. Everything is so old and shabby, so abso- 
lutely beneath decorum as to be incredible. The Royal Family 
were on a big dais, a small orchestra played nothing but Minuets 
which the princes and princesses danced gracefully. It is the first 
time that I see any dancing in London. I am told that only in 
Bath is dancing really enjoyable. 

I have been to call on Doctor Maskelyne.1 I had sent Gebelin’s 
letter with a little note, asking him to fix a time—he was away 
on a mission in Oxford, and only came back recently. He is a 
pallid, dry-looking little man, but vivacious, and his eyes show 
genius. He is the head of the Meteorological Office and has offered 
to introduce me to Mr. Banks. His reception of me reminded me 
of that of I’Alembert. Very frigid and stiff at first, but unbending 
presently in order to question a young man who, so he had been 
told, was very interested in Science. He has promised me a pass 
for the Observatories of Greenwich and Kew. 


1 Astronomer Royal, 
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Lady Bridgman had a musical evening the other night, when 
the most renowned professionals in London performed quartets. 
Afterwards Miss Betsy sang, rather timidly at first but gaining 
courage later. Her voice is true, well trained, and well produced, 
and her choice of songs, made by her mother, excellent. The 
latter has not given up the piano, as ladies generally do when they 


malty. 

I think Visconti would be appreciated here. A man of the 
world, when his talent is above the average, makes an admirable 
performer. -I am very rarely pleased with the way professionals 
accompany young ladies. One knows beforehand that at first their 
voices will sound husky from nervousness. An artist should there- 
fore cover this with a brilliant introduction so as to attract the 
attention of the audience, until the voice recovers its natural 
timbre, when all the accompanist has to do is to follow and to show 
off the singer. 

Sir Henry mentioned Visconti to his mother and Mylady has 
given me permission to bring him next time—this will be a real 
pleasure for me. 

We have had frost and I have been skating in Hyde Park. 
There were a great many people and some good skaters and hand- 
some figures among the men. The ladies honoured us with their 
presence ; gossip declares they simply come to study ‘ the human 
form divine,’ and it is true that you frequently find among the 
aristocracy very athletic figures. Their decided taste for all bodily 
exercise and for hunting develops them. 

I went to call on Mr. Ruspini. After being told that he was 
engaged, I was taken up to the drawing-room, where a young 
woman, lovely as Flora, endowed with all the graces of her sex, rose 
to greet me and asked me to sit down. I was so overcome by her 
beauty that I could only stammer out some excuses about having 
called without having had the honour of being presented to her. 
She replied with the simplicity which is a truly charming English 
characteristic that I was no doubt the stranger from Russia of 
whom her husband had spoken as being very studious. And she 
added that she was grateful to her husband for having made her 
acquainted with the plays of Maffia and Alfieri. I seized the 
opportunity to speak of French, Italian and English drama and 
poetry alternately. Her replies showed taste and judgment and 
more culture than you generally find among Continental women. 
When Mr. Ruspini came in, he said he was charmed that I 
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had made the acquaintance of his wife who loved literature as much 
as I did. This Italian combines with his nation’s vivacity the 
sincerity of the Englishman. 

At the Opera, where I met Visconti, we fixed a day for calling 
on Lady Bridgman. Since we had only come to listen to Pac- 
chiarotti’s arias, we talked, as all Society folk do here. Speaking 
of Italian plays, Visconti said: ‘ Before Poliziano the Italians only 
wrote tragedies in Latin, and his Orpheus is merely a lyrical drama, 
the Sophonisbe of Pressino is imitated from the ancient classics and 
has charm, the Forismondo of Tasso is in the same style. Buona- 
celli was the first to forsake the school of Aristotle. Martello 
introduced us to Corneille and Racine and Maffio, more particularly 
to Voltaire. Apostoleno, Metastasio and Alfieri share our modern 
ideas, the last-named is, in my opinion, too dry and attempts to 
take us back too abruptly to the taste of the Roman Republic. 
But this would be difficult—we have too much liking for the com- 
media del arte, for the Opera—everything is sacrificed to singing, 
to show off a fine voice, especially of the kind which we are hearing 
just now, and which does not date back to the Republic.’ 

I met my dear Lord Macclesfield again, in Hyde Park, and we 
trotted together for a couple of hours. Lord Macclesfield is a man 
of culture, and passed for a ‘ good scholar’ in his youth. When I 
quote an Ode of Horace, he caps it with another one. Yes, this 
kind of education forms men who are sufficient to themselves in 
every situation in life. 

I take more care about my appearance when I call on Lady 
Bridgman, or Lady St. Aubyn. These ladies who have lived in 
Paris expect it, and why regard as a trouble what is merely one 
more proof of one’s desire to please them? There was a great 
crowd at Lady St. Aubyn’s and consequently no conversation. 
There is much opulence in her home, many servants in magnificent 
liveries—her carriages and horses are famous. 

We had chosen our time well, Visconti and I, the day we called 
on Lady Bridgman whom we found at tea—a rite of much import- 
ance which shows beautiful women off to advantage, in the natural 
attitudes depicted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is true that English 
women shine most in the performance of domestic duties, but even 
then their grace is, as it were, veiled by Madonna-like modesty. 

Tea put us at our ease and Lady Bridgman took up her favourite 
topic of music. ‘ You will be pleased,’ she said, turning to Visconti, 
‘with the music in Westminster Abbey during Holy Week—I 
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prefer Oratorios to all other music and our Handel makes me unjust 
to Pergolese.’ 

‘This composer,’ replied Visconti, ‘ belongs to Naples. He was 
trained by Greco in his Conservatoire, but Vinci fixed his style. 
Prince Stighano encouraged him as a very young man to compose 
La serva Padrona and the Olympiad. When he returned to Naples, 
after an absence of some years, he wrote the Dixit and Laudate. 
It was at the foot of Vesuvius, in Torre del Preto, where he had 
taken refuge on account of his feeble health, that he composed his 
Stabat Mater, the cantata Orfeo and the Salva Regina. His music 
expresses something of his sufferings, it has a touch of melancholy. 
In Rome, and especially in Venice, there is real understanding for 
his compositions, and there you hear them rendered with the greatest 
perfection.’ 

Lady Bridgman made no rejoinder to all this and there followed 
only Society talk, but she seemed to me to be pleased with the 
ease and yet modesty of Visconti’s manners. These London 
Society women never drop a certain reserve of manner, especially 
with regard to us poor foreign young men, who, by the way, are 
considered eligible. Oh, wretched stone age! 

There was an assembly at the Marchioness of Rutland’s the 
other day, and our Minister, when sending me my card of invitation, 
asked me to dine en petit comité before, at his house. I was placed 
next to our chaplain, Mr. Samborsky, who has made an especial 
study of agriculture which was our chief topic of conversation. He 
is an interesting man whose society I mean to cultivate. What I 
have seen of England inclines me to the view that agriculture, 
especially in countries favoured with a good soil, should be synony- 
mous with perfection of methods and of machinery. As I do not 
intend to miss anything useful that I may be shown, it is probable 
that my stay here will be much prolonged. And why not? Every- 
body is very kind to me, I am making progress in my studies, and 
besides it matters little where I live, fate having deprived me of 
those tender affections to which I should have responded so eagerly. 
I shall never be anything but the sport of chance. 

When I compare my forlorn position to that of Sir Henry, so 
tenderly beloved by his parents and who returns their affection 
with a dutiful attitude and a constant solicitude for their pleasure, 
my heart feels a pang and I have moments of melancholy. But 
one must make the best of what cannot be altered and plan one’s 
life accordingly. I have a great fortune, certainly, but in whose 
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hands is it? Nobody has any interest to conserve it and there is 
so much corruption among business men! 

Miss Julia, my landlady’s elder daughter, tells me that Mad. 
Ruspini who is a relative of theirs will be at home on Thursday, 
that there will be music after tea and reading or recitation, that 
Mrs. Siddons likes to encourage Mad. Ruspini’s talent and often goes 
there. 

I went with Visconti to Lady Bridgman’s. After tea there 
came some very great ladies, and we heard nothing but ‘ Duchess,’ 
‘ Marchioness,’ etc., murmured with a sort of ostentation—usually 
an indication in Society that people are out of their proper element. 
. .. I had prevailed upon Visconti to order his valet to follow us 
with his guitar. Miss Betsy asked in a whisper: ‘Is there a 
chance of our hearing your friend play the guitar?’ And Mylady, 
who heard her, said to Visconti: ‘I know already that you are 
an enlightened amateur, and I should like to know something of 
your style, I hear you play the guitar?’ Then she sat down at the 
piano and played the Overture to Muzio Scaevola by Handel, with 
much precision and taste. ‘A pity,’ she said, ‘that this worthy 
German could not manage to live in peace with his rival Buononcini, 
and the singers Venesino and Farinelli who were spoilt by our public.’ 
At that moment Visconti’s guitar arrived and after a short prelude, 
he sang various songs with his fine tenor voice which has not its 
equal in London and which would be appreciated anywhere. My- 
lady was more impressed than she cared to show—these ladies’ 
approval has to be divined ! 

The conversation then turned on the noisy election of the Lord 
Mayor and the noisier banquet which follows. I absolutely must 
go to see this, for it is a truly national institution. 

I have been to a formal dinner-party at Lady St. Aubyn’s. 
Her son, who is just back from their estate in Cornwall, has come 
of age and this occasion is celebrated with solemnity. I was invited 
in virtue of our friendship, dating back to our College days in 
Geneva. Lady St. Aubyn reminds one of Ninon de |’Enclos, accord- 
ing to the latter’s portrait, but with the addition of English 
reserve. Everybody agrees that she has been one of the most 
beautiful women of her day. Sir John is coming into a considerable 
fortune, which will be augmented at his mother’s death. 

It was a fine day, and Count Schoenburg and I went to Windsor 
on horseback. The Thames flows at the foot of the magnificent 
terrace which, together with the pile of strangely irregular buildings 
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and the fine trees in the great Park, compels the feelings of venera- 
tion one has for antiquity, even that of the Middle Ages. The 
King is very fond of Windsor—he goes there by reason of his prefer- 
ence for country life and country folk, which are more in keeping 
with the simplicity of his tastes and the purity of his morals. The 
English know how to appreciate this and respect him accordingly. 

I spent some time in the apartments where I made a particular 
study of Vandyck’s manner of drawing the horses with one stroke of 
the brush and of mixing his flesh-colours so as to obtain a life-like 
effect. How is it that this manner which so eminently satisfies the 
amateurs is not comprehended by artists to the same degree? How 
far removed you are from this master, dear Sir Joshua and Mr. West, 
despite English acclamation ! 

On our return we ‘ restored’ ourselves with turtle soup. This 
ought to be available in tablet form, for my trip to Scotland, where 
the food is so bad. 

I took Visconti to Mme. Ruspini, after having asked her per- 
mission. She made a great impression on him also, but he is not 
the worshipper of woman that I am. 

We found Mrs. Siddons there, to whom we were presented as 
lovers of dramatic art. Mad. Ruspini talked of the Italian theatre, 
and Mrs. Siddons said quite frankly that the Italians did not seem 
to her to have any well-defined style. Visconti agreed, but observed 
that the elements of dramatic art are to be found in Italian liter- 
ature, that Maffei, Albergotti, Alfieri gave some hope. He added 
with gallantry that whilst the great Elizabeth encouraged every 
kind of talent, especially that of Shakespeare, we had not this 
same advantage in Italy. ‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Siddons, ‘ this 
inexhaustible fount of Shakespeare’s genius can never be too 
deeply explored. His genius bears the imprint of that noble 
spirit of chivalry, of that thirst for glory and for magnificence 
which are essential to give to drama a distinctive characteristic. 
He very judiciously made use of the spirit of his age, which delighted 
in certain turns of phrases, in repartee, in sallies, in the play of words 
—all of this entered into the domain of his genius, and was made 
to serve his ends in the happiest manner. What vividness, what 
profoundness, what abundance of ideas is his.’ 

Mrs. Siddons has, besides a fine organ, a very expressive face 
and an easy manner. Her eyes, her mouth have the happy mobility 
which emphasises the spoken word, increasing either charm or terror, 
as required. 
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After tea, during which she had followed her natural bent by 
discussing town gossip, and relating some anecdotes with much wit, 
the conversation suddenly became more serious from a remark of 
Visconti’s on Mrs. Siddons’ acting in Macbeth, on the intonation 
which her flexible and powerful voice gave to the rhythmic cadence 
of those lines : 


‘, . . Had he not resembled my father as he slept, 
I had done’t.’ 


This simple reflection, this unexpected and very human feeling, 
expressed with the voice peculiar to herself, had made a deep impres- 
sion on me too. 

Mrs. Siddons recited the monologue from Macbeth (Act 1. v) 
and then a dialogue, between her and Mme. Ruspini, brought to an 
end one of the most interesting evenings of my stay in London. 

Mrs. Siddons invited us to come and see her and spoke of her 
brother Kemble with praise. So now we are enchanted with the 
English stage—yes, enchanted is the word—for all our admiration 
is only for the enchantress ! 

Sir Henry came to fetch me to visit the Tower, that confused 
pile of buildings, dating from so many different epochs. We went 
on horseback, so as to get a better view of the whole. The tower 
of William the Conqueror is higher than the rest. In those days of 
alarums a place of refuge such as this was essential in the event of a 
rising. The eminence dominates London and is surrounded by a 
high wall with a wide and deep moat. It serves as the State prison 
now and the Square is used for executions. The unhappy com- 
panions of the Pretender were the last victims here. The vast 
buildings, some of which were hastily erected, are mostly of rough 
construction and without any artistic value—they serve as maga- 
zines for arms and ammunition. Among the relics most flattering 
to National pride are the spoils of the Armada. 

My heart contracted at the sight of that pitiless axe which 
cut off the head of Ann Boleyn, so fair and so innocent. 

A procession of knights on horseback, showing the different 
styles of armour from the days of William the Conqueror to that of 
George III, was an agreeable surprise evoking illustrious memories. 
Afterwards we went to see the jewels, and I was surprised into 

telling my friend that those of the Elector of Hanover in Dresden 
seemed to me finer. We did not forget the Menagerie, and found 
the poor beasts very badly housed. 
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Our next visit will be to the Guildhall, which is the Town Hall, 
and where we shall salute Gog and Magog. 

Among the notable diplomatic personalities whom I met at Baron 
Noleken’s dinner, was Count Brahe, who is here from Sweden on a 
special mission. The events of the War were talked of, the united 
efforts of France and Spain, the departure of the Marquis de Lafayette 
and that of Count Fersen for America. It will be a long business 
and everybody is anxious to know what part the Northern Powers 
are likely to play. 

The Secretary of the Swedish Legation to whom I expressed 
my great admiration for Mrs. Siddons would like me to share his 
own for Kemble, the successor of Garrick who died last year. 

I have given a dinner to the same men whom I had invited 
last time, and Henry Bridgman brought a cousin of his from Ire- 
land. Visconti was in fine form and transported us into his beloved 
Lombardy which the Alps endow with a more luxuriant vegetation 
than all the rest of Italy. When speaking of its lakes and their 
rich scenery, he said with that infectious warmth of feeling of his : 
‘Confess that to enjoy real happiness one must inhabit a smiling 
region, for the beauties of nature greatly influence our feelings and 
imagination. The charm of fine scenery penetrates deep into the 
nature of man and stimulates mental activity and delicacy of 
feeling. A man who has been delicately nurtured can only take 
pleasure in things which have a certain analogy with all that inspires 
dignity. You English who sacrifice so much to the art of landscape 
gardening, to everything romantic and gracious, prove by your 
efforts the truth of what I am advancing.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Sir Henry, ‘here we have the complaints of the 
Swan of Mantua who is suffering from our fog.’ 

Poetry was our next topic and Visconti said: ‘The trouba- 
dours were our first teachers and the lords of Lombardy who were 
most familiar with their dialects combined with their love of singing 
that for humorous poetry. One may imagine the delight they must 
have given to the beaux esprits of those days for even proud Bar- 
barossa to have been carried away by them, that hero athirst for 
glory. The brilliant court of Ferrara was depicted in Costanza 
and Beatrice by Provencal poets. Bardello of Mantua who was 
famous in those days, went to study the art of poetry in Provence, 
and there acquired his noble language. The rougher Lombardy 
dialect only produced native compositions later. The Venetians 
and the Genoese entirely taken up as they were with commerce, the 
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Florentines immersed in their hostilities and petty warfare, the 
Popes absorbed in politics or abstract theology, did not deign to 
condescend to this graceful genre. But in Sicily these fruits of 
happy leisure abounded. The dialect of the Sicilians, who from the 
days of antiquity have cultivated poetry, is both softer and more 
sonorous, and whatever of Provencal songs penetrated to their 
land stimulated similar efforts on their part. 

‘ Frederick II had spent some years of his youth in Palermo and 
had a taste for the fine literature of the day, and his chancellor, 
Pietro delle Ligne, was its sponsor. There exists a Crusader’s 
Song by Giotto d’Aliano, in Provengal style which was very popular 
in its day. This epoch leads to that in which Dante created a new 
genre and made his nation famous. After the thirteenth century 
there are new efforts to be noted in Bologna and in Tuscany. 
Folcalchieri is named as the first, Guittone, Arezzo and Ubaldini 
as authors of canzones that had a great vogue. Dante had opened 
a new era, his genius soared aloft to man’s relation with God and 
Nature. The gross sensuality of the Greek cult which was too 
closely wedded to the outward form had nothing of the heart’s 
keen desire for higher conceptions, as identified with the feelings of 
man. This product of the Christian religion had its origin in the 
consciousness of human weakness, and this divine love found a cor- 
responding element in every heart. Boccan was filled with the 
same idea and his love for the fair Fiametta sprang from the same 
immaterial source . . . but you, gentlemen, who are kind enough to 
listen to me,’ ended Visconti, ‘I ask of you, in return, an account 
of the history of your English poetry.’ 

There was a kindling light in Mr. 8.’s eyes as he replied: ‘The 
epoch of our Troubadours does not date back further than the 
fifteenth century when Chaucer delighted the English with the 
romantic Canterbury Tales. Spencer brought more art and study 
to it. Shakespeare more genius and a vaster conception. Milton 
has left us a model of greater regularity, and more knowledge. 
Neither Young, nor Thomson, nor Glover, nor Akenside have 
reached this height. Mason, Gray, Akenside introduced nobler 
subjects and a soberer style into the Ode. Court influence purified 
the language of the poets, and Waller, Prior, Littleton have given us 
what we call “ fashionable poetry.” Dryden and Pope gave a more 
definite character to modern poetry, and Gay, Parnel and Prior 
only practised a diversity of styles. Pope has taken his philosophy 
from the highly commendable works of Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury 
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and King. Swift, Addison and Steele adopted the form of the 
novel and Gulliver’s Travels is the product of deep but painfully 
resentful feelings. Fielding, Richardson and Sterne are nearer to 
ourselves and Smollett, Goldsmith, Cumberland have also their 
adherents. There, gentlemen, you have my views on our literature.’ 

I have just returned from a visit to the Guildhall. What a 
grotesque assemblage of styles! The National genius ought to 
bring some sort of harmony into all this. The epochs during which 
England rose to the glory and prosperity which have been so mar- 
vellously consolidated, might very well be characterised by suc- 
cessive styles of architecture—a genius would accomplish this. 

It is essential to know a great artist from personal contact 
and intercourse, so as to be able to arrive at a just estimate, and this 
is more particularly the case with dramatic artists. One then has 
a sort of scale by which to measure talent. Mrs. Siddons has lately 
been the object of my study and often of my admiration. She 
acted in The Gamester, with great naturalness and with the feeling 
which seems to me a National characteristic ; her despair was mute 
—the eloquent play of her eyes and mouth fixed the attention of 
the audience to the point of drawing tears from them. A tense 
silence prevailed, and this in itself is something which especially 
here only a great talent can command. It must be said, by the 
way, in criticism of the play, that the shamelessness of crime makes 
of man a really revolting monster. 

On leaving the theatre, I persuaded Visconti whom I had 
met there, to send for his guitar, and to surprise our hostess. She 
much appreciated this continental piece of gallantry, especially 
amiable Miss Julia. Visconti first accompanied her singing, then he 
sang, accompanying himself on the guitar, some songs in similar 
style, then he asked Miss Julia to sing again the same songs with a 
few variations. As we were among friends we did not feel impeded 
by fashionable ‘ reservedness’ and we ended by having great fun, 
of which Visconti is past-master, always with great delicacy and 
decorum. 

The perusal of Captain Cook’s Voyage induced me to return to 
the British Museum, where I chanced to meet Mr. Solander who 
told me that Mr. Banks would be glad to see me and show me his 
Library which contains some treasures. I confined myself this time 
to the crustacea of which I saw a great many new specimens from the 
Indian and Pacific oceans which Mr. Solander took particular trouble 
to show me. 
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I must not forget, by the way, to mention a collection of Cornish 
minerals which I saw at Lady St. Aubyn’s, different kinds of tin and 
of copper. ‘ You are very rich in these minerals, and specially 
lead, in Russia,’ she said, and I was careful to register the hint. 
It will give me real pleasure to prove my appreciation of all the 
kindnesses shown me. Henceforth the study of Natural Science will 
occupy a greater place in my plan of studies, all the more so as the 
Counte de Buffon’s style makes reading agreeable. I mean to put 
away my Ovid and take up Pliny. 

Visconti and I have decided to go to Bath before the Queen’s 
Birthday which is in February. We are told that well-known 
foreigners are very welcome there. Besides, we shall take care to 
bring introductions to all the great ladies. 

I was telling Lady Bridgman of my plans for a tour in the 
provinces, Scotland and Ireland, and she was kind enough to say 
that her seat, Weston, near Shrewsbury, was on my way and 
that she would be spending the summer there. Miss Betsy added 
that she would give me some information about Wales where a 
friend of hers was staying. ‘ Don’t, pray,’ she said with her charm- 
ing gaiety, ‘expect to see the Alps, nor will you find there your 
Genoese shepherds and the enchanted groves of your Julias, nor 
those deep abysses and wild torrents, nor will you, on the other hand, 
meet wild Cicambers and Bretons. The Welsh are a pastoral and 
very hospitable people. I who love Nature pure and simple, mean 
to choose as my retreat a castle at the foot of those Welsh mountains.’ 

We then talked of Bath, where English mammas bring off their 
matrimonial projects. This gave rise to much laughter and to the 
relating of various piquant anecdotes, some of which I knew from 
Geneva. 

Finally Miss Betsy sat down at the piano and sang some English 
romance about Llewellyn, Prince of Wales. ‘ You, Monsieur 
Vantiquaire,’ said Lady Bridgman, as I took my leave, ‘ you must 
come one evening and talk to us about your Scandinavian poetry.’ 
I replied that Miss Betsy would have to make her choice of Scandi- 
navian names such as Nona or Collna, or Amira, or Dalva, to ensure 
my obedience. Goodness! What fascination. My head is all 
in a whirl, at times! 

I spent last evening at Baroness de Noleken’s, where I met 
some young City ladies and two foreign ones whom I did not speak 
to, however, they looked so forbidding. I notice that, in this City 
society, foreign manners are taboo. A young woman with rather 
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more brains than the rest, criticised a phrase of mine as ‘ not suffi- 
ciently English ’ and then talked to me in a mixture of very good 
French and English. 

I have been received by Mr. Banks and I told him that my 
compatriots shared my admiration for the great perseverance and 
the courage which they had displayed in the Pacific and in the 
Arctic ocean, in order to make us better acquainted with our 
possessions. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ your expeditions ought to start 
from St. Petersburg. Those baidare whose hulls are dragged by 
dogs are of too frail a construction for those tempestuous seas.’ 

Afterwards he entertained us with the social savoir-faire char- 
acteristic of him with anecdotes about the manners and customs 
of various savage tribes. He emphasised the modifications brought 
about by the more frequent visits of Europeans and remarked that 
philosophers noticed a gradual development of these races. 

Presently Mr. Forster came to take me to the Library which is 
very large and very varied, especially as regards Physics and 
Natural History, which are Mr. Banks’ chief studies. 

I have been promoted in grade as a Mason, and Lord Macclesfield 
and Mr. Ruspini were my sponsors at this new initiation. The 
liking I have for these two men subdues my spirits which some- 
times threaten to carry me away ... During a visit which my 
dear Koerner paid me, I told him that I questioned the usefulness 
of mysteries in connection with all cults. I added that I had a 
very strong aversion from any sort of fanatical enthusiasm and 
from cabalistic mysteries, because my study of history had taught 
that they have proved to be the most docile and active agents of evil. 
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THE CAKE. 
BY J. GEDDES. 


THE tea-shop was very full. They stood awkwardly at the door, 
being shoved past and pushed against, for a long time, before Dan, 
rolling his bowler hat round and round in his large red hands, made 
his clumsy way to an empty table in the middle of the room. She 
did wish it had been a corner one—this was so public—she felt more 
at home in the corners than anywhere else, but now the great move 
had been made she would have done anything rather than get up 
and move again in front of all these people and all these mocking 
young lady waitresses in their black dresses and orange-coloured 
muslin aprons. So she pulled off her grey fabric gloves finger by 
finger and ironed them out neatly on her lap and picking up the 
menu, all covered with greasy finger-marks, she looked it over, 
carelessly, as it were. On the few occasions that Dan and she had 
tea out, she always did this and then looked up as if she had found 
what she wished. ‘What about a cup of tea, dear?’ and Dan 
always asked, ‘ With nothing to it ?’ to which she always replied, 
‘No, just a pot of tea, thank you.’ And how she tried not to say it 
faintly but heartily and with a will, difficult with a plate of pleading, 
inviting little cakes in front of one. 

She remembered, how long ago it seemed now, the first time 
she had been taken out to tea by Dan, the first time they had done 
without cakes. They were not even engaged then, and she had 
run out just before she went to meet him, to Woolworths and 
bought a yard or two of pink ribbons and sewn them in a little 
bunch, with fingers all trembling with excitement, under the brim 
of her black straw hat. They had had tea at an A BC, and Dan 
had been telling her, so honest and brave, what a poor chap he was, 
she had wanted so much to show him how saving she could be, so 
she had done without cakes, just had tea alone, and always since 
then they had done without cakes. Now when she wished some- 
thing she could not have, she saw it floating before her always in 
the shape of a little pink cake, an iced one, with a cherry on top, 
perched so gaily. 

But after all, what did anything matter now that they had 
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seen him off? Was it really only a few dreadful weeks ago since 
the letter had come from Dan’s old master? How had he put 
it? ‘An opening has occurred’; it sounded like a dreadful, a 
terrible operation ; it meant that Freddy was to get into the big 
training ship right away—it was ‘a unique opportunity ’—‘ the 
chance of a lifetime.’ But Freddy was only eight, only just eight, 
come last October. 

Of course one must be glad the boy would not be like Jack 
Whitsun over the way, idle all the time, eating the hours away, and 
playing with girls, too, till no decent girl would ever marry him; 
so fat and soft-looking, too, he had got. Freddy would never be like 
that. So she darned away at his little grey pants and screwed up 
her small pinched face over her stitches till it looked like a little old 
elfin baby’s, so little, till it looked tiny and wrinkled and sad. 

Now, sitting opposite Dan at the table, she could only think 
of, only see one thing, the great high black hull of the ship and the 
little strip of dirty grey water between it and the wharf where 
she stood. 

She must not cry—not here, with all those proud, cold waitresses 
about, but what was the use of having a baby at all; all the pain, 
all the working and striving, the weary nights awake with him—he 
had been a weakly little lad at first—so much fearing for him ; what 
was the use of it all if so soon she must lose all the sweet, sweet 
sweetness of it ? 

What was Dan saying? What about a cake? Surely she 
did not hear aright ? She was amazed, taken all ofa heap! Never 
before had such a thing happened; such kindness as this over- 
whelmed her, it was too much. 

How strange that after all when one got one’s little cake, one’s 
coveted little pink cake, it was too much for one. She put her 
teeth into it, but as she did so it seemed to grow enormous—to 
choke her. She felt his warm wet cheeks against her face, the 
desperate hold round her neck of his small cold fingers. Good-bye, 
good-bye, my darling little Sonnie! It was choking her, but she 
was not going to make a fool of Dan here, not here. 

She looked across at him over the red cherry, she smiled, queer, 
stiff and solemn. ‘It’s very good,’ she said; but far away she 
heard the deep rattle of an anchor weighed ; cold and heavy it fell 
into her heart, and the little strip of grey water grew slowly wider— 
wider, ah God! how wide it grew. 
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DOWN UNDER. 
BY T. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 


THE bored passenger in a steamer leans on the rail and gazes out 
at what he will call a ‘ weary waste of waters’ unless he has some 
marine biological knowledge, and imagination for the picturing of 
what cannot be seen. Even on the bridge, where the men are who 
live on, and live by, the sea, little interest is taken on what is below 
the surface; but their time is fully taken up by the vagaries of 
that surface, the tides, the set of the currents, the winds and the 
heavy seas, so it is easily understood that their main concern with 
the bed of the ocean, beyond keeping off it, lies in the samples of 
that bed attached to the tallow at the base of a sounding lead, 
which can tell them much in thick weather on the important 
subject of their exact position on the face of the globe. 

When in 1869, Jules Verne presented Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea to the world of boyhood he may have done more 
than he knew at the time to interest the public in the science of 
the sea. What the boy thinks of to-day the man will be thinking 
of before long. It is true that Captain Nemo was exceptionally 
well placed for both submarine navigation and submarine biological 
research, for the pressure of the water, the greatest handicap, 
affected him but slightly. He had not to worry about an increase 
of pressure of 14 lb. to the square inch for every 10 metres he 
descended; and as the league he used was probably the old 
French one of 3°6 miles, whilst the deepest sounding known is 
just over 6 miles, he considerably overestimated his cruising ground 
if vertical measurement is indicated by his title. 

To pass from fiction to fact the depths of the sea is the most 
unexplored part of the globe, in spite of much endeavour. The 
surface is well known; the bottom, even in the great deeps, has 
something known about its form and conditions for life. Of what 
exists between surface and bottom very little indeed is known of 
what there may be toknow. Trawlers may now fish at 700 fathoms, 
but not often ; Dr. Beeby may descend 3,000 feet of the 32,000 feet 
available to him, but, great feat as it is, it is a mere nibble at the 
problem. 
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The basin in which the ocean lies commences at surface level 
with the Tidal Zone, familiar to all. This leads to the Continental 
Shelf, on which most of the fishing is done, and stretches out for 
distances varying with the nature of the coast. At about 100 
fathoms it terminates in the Continental Edge. On the Shelf the 
gradient may, or may not be, gradual, but from the Edge starts the 
Continental Slope, always much steeper, and may be as much so as 
62 degrees in volcanic regions. At 1,000 fathoms the slope is very 
gradual until at 2,000 fathoms it reaches the Abyss, which seems to 
be an undulating plain broken by ridges, such as the Dolphin Ridge, 
which traverses longitudinally the whole Atlantic, and by the great 
Deeps, of which there are 19 in the Atlantic and 57 in the whole 
ocean. 

In the window of the Cable Office in Piccadilly can be seen a 
map in relief of the basin of the Atlantic, which fully explains the 
above, and more, whilst it is well worth the attention of any inter- 
ested in the subject. The Cable Companies know much about the 
shape of the floor of the sea; in that and other matters science is 
indebted to them for very valuable information about the area in 
which the marine biologist blindly gropes. 

The surface of the sea has been closely studied. Its fishes and 
beasts are so well known that we can pass at once to the all-impor- 
tant microscopic life which pervades it. This includes the Plankton 
of drifting animals and the Nekton of the swimming ones with a 
Diatom of drifting plants. Had the bored passenger before men- 
tioned put a piece of fine silk under the sea-water tap of his bath 
and let the water run for a few minutes a brown stain would have 
resulted ; when examined under a moderate-powered microscope 
this would have disclosed to him a new world and proved to him 
that the sea is no ‘weary waste of waters.’ All these minute 
beings and plants are wonderfully made and wonderfully coloured, 
and they feed myriads of small fish which in their turn feed myriads 
of bigger fish, and so on ‘ ad finitum,’ all carrying on the inexorable 
law of Nature, eat or be eaten. So profuse is life in the sea that 
in it lies the waste ; a cod will exude five million eggs, a turbot eight 
million, out of which perhaps ten fish may result. The rest have 
either fed other fish, perhaps the parents themselves, or been lost 
through drifting into uncongenial surroundings. Truly Nature is 
no economist. But we may ask ourselves what would have fed 
those other fish had she been a careful mother ? 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the exuberance of life in the 
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upper zone of the ocean, and it is more intense in cold regions than 
in the tropics. The neighbourhood of Iceland is probably the richest 
fishing ground in the world on account of the fish food which exists 
there. Farther north the fish seem to deteriorate, but not for 
want of food. Even in cold Spitsbergen there is plenty of it, where 
a light-avoiding Euphansid, Thysanoessa Inermis, lies well below 
the surface out of reach of any but deep-diving birds, but is tempted 
to come to the surface through the darkening of the water by glacier 
streams, to feed thousands of Kittiwakes and Little Auks, or even 
Glaucous Gulls, whose opportunity for a feast lasts only for the short 
time that the glaciers are melting. 

In the Abyss the bed of the ocean is slightly known. With 
the assistance of small grabs, made to shut automatically when the 
tension of the wire cable ceases, samples are brought to the surface, 
so we learn that beyond the terrigenous deposits of the Continental 
Slope there is ooze formed by the débris of the Plankton, whatever 
it may be composed of. In the Atlantic it will be a Globigerina 
ooze ; elsewhere it may by a Diatom or a Radiolarian one, and may 
have volcanic dust added to it. About the only hard substances 
found are the teeth of sharks and the earbones of whales, every- 
thing else seems to be soluble, if you give it time, under the immense 
pressure of the water, as much as 3 tons to the square inch. There 
is no such thing as ‘finding a level’ or a ‘false bottom.’ A 
sinking ship becomes imploded, or crushed inwards, to become a 
solid mass whose density exceeds that of the water it displaces, so 
it goes on sinking until it meets oblivion through water pressure, 
just as a walnut under a steam hammer becomes no longer a walnut. 
No dead bodies lie in the oozes, they will have become disintegrated 
long before they reach the bottom ; nothing but a slimy mud formed, 
mainly, of the shells or skeletons of microscopic animals, which in- 
creases, according to some calculations, at the rate of an inch a 
year. 

Through the laws governing the penetration of light we know 
that in the Abyss reigns a terrible darkness, a heavy velvety dark- 
ness, penetrated only by the light organs of the deep-water fish, 
which as baits, navigation lights, or even as lights in superimposed 
rows, like those seen through the portholes of ships which pass in 
the night. Because of the absence of light there is no plant life. 
A plant requires starch and sugar which cannot be extracted from 
the carbon dioxide of the water without light. 

Insulated bottles which fill and close at the end of a wire cable, 
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when the sinker becomes detached on touching bottom, tell us that 
the temperature is only just above freezing-point, and give us 
samples of the water in the lowest depths. We also know that there 
is a slight current, moving southwards in the Atlantic; without 
some flow there could be no life, for there would be no oxygen, and 
life, other than that of some bacteria, would be impossible on ac- 
count of the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, as at the bottom 
of the Black Sea. Warm currents, such as the Northern Drift of 
the Gulf Stream, meet the cold Arctic currents ; according to theory 
they should flow above cold water, being warm. But they do not, 
because of their superior salinity, 34 to 36 parts of salt to 1,000 of 
water by weight according to the time of the year, and sink below 
it, reappearing in the Canary Current off the coast of Morocco to 
make good displacement caused by the Gulf Stream and causing 
flow along the bed of the Abyss. 

Is it possible for life to exist on slimy ooze, in inky darkness, at 
a constant temperature of about 2 degrees above freezing-point, 
and under a pressure of about 3 tons to the square inch? The 
small dredges that it is only possible to use show that it does. 
They bring to the surface small fish, generally quite black and with 
light organs, which may live long enough to be examined before 
they ‘ fallin ’ and crumple up into nothing. There are also crustacea 
with long legs to keep them above the soft ooze. Examples are 
Vinciguerra and a small fish called Macropharynx Longicaudatus, 
with a mouth as big as its name, for it is nearly all mouth. Un- 
fortunately to see these fish, outside a specimen bottle, one must be 
in a ship fitted up for research, for deep-water sounding requires 
much expensive paraphernalia, so few do see them. Certainly life 
does exist under those circumstances ; but we only know of what is 
small, because we cannot send down anything large enough to catch 
anything that is big, and could not bring it to the surface if we could 
do so. So exploration, up to now, has gone but a very short way, 
controlled as it is by what strength of cable it is possible to use. 

If life is assured of at both the surface and the bed of the ocean 
what is there of it Twixt and Between? Of that we know very 
little indeed. A trawler can work its trawl as deep as 600 fathoms 
perhaps, for its range is increasing rapidly. Still they would not 
trawl deep unless the probable catch made it worth their while. In 
his ‘ Bathysphere’ Dr. Beeby descended, with a companion, 500 
fathoms off the Bermudas. At that depth the pressure on his sphere 
must have been about 1,360 lb. to the square inch, and, on account 
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of its necessary mica windows, it might not have stood much more. 
The depth it could descend to would be governed by the weight of its 
cable, plus its own weight and that of its occupants, and the possible 
lifting power of a winch, even if its strength to resist pressure has any 
wise factor of safety. It may puzzle even American engineers to 
make an apparatus capable of descending a thousand feet more, 
so we must be near the limit of that form of investigation. In 
the beam of his searchlight Beeby does not seem to have seen much 
that he could not recognise ; still one apparition does seem to have 
surprised him, and anything which surprises a man who can sit in a 
diving-helmet and bathing-dress off the Galapagos Islands rubbing 
shoulders with sharks must be surprising indeed. That introduces 
the question of whether beasts of abnormal size frequent the middle 
depths with occasional visits to the surface. If they do there must 
be something for them to feed on. 

Let it be known at once that this article is not going to explain 
away the Loch Ness Monster, or even to try to. Count Bentinck 
says itis a Pinniped. As that is a term embracing the whole of the 
walrus and seals he may be right, but an identity of the genus would 
be more useful to zoology, especially as this one has a power to stay 
under water not previously observed in any of the pinnipeds. It is 
enough if we congratulate our Inverness friends in obtaining the 
widest ‘ publicity’ that has been afforded them since the Battle 
of Culloden ! 

There is little direct evidence of abnormal fish or beasts in those 
middle depths, but there is some. When a Sperm Whale is struck 
by a harpoon this cetacean empties the contents of its stomach, 
which is a big one. It feeds on squids and cuttlefish sounding very 
deep to do so; they have been known to go down 400 fathoms 
on being struck by a harpoon not furnished with an explosive head, 
the more merciful kind. An ordinary squid in the upper waters is 
about a foot long, but the sperm brings up bits which show that it 
has to deal with some several feet in length, having tentacles 30 
feet, and more, long each armed with powerful suckers, and ter- 
rible tearing hooks the wounds of which are seen on the bodies of 
the whales. Fortunately these brutes stay in the middle depths, 
although they have been seen on the surface if rumour can be true. 
Incidentally it is interesting to note that the whale also ejects Am- 
bergris, which is considered but partially digested squid. Its mar- 
ketable value, which is high, is on account of its power to augment 
perfumes whilst having no scent itself; we may wonder whether 
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many ladies know that the excellence of the scents they use 
depends so much on the vomit of a whale! 

Can our old friend the Sea Serpent be regarded as direct evi- 
dence? It is hard to dismiss it entirely as a fable when some of 
its few observers have been creditable men, and even naturalists, 
such as Meade-Waldo and Nicholl, who observed one in 1905, as 
can be seen in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society. Basking 
Sharks cruising in line ahead, not an uncommon thing, do not show 
eel-like heads and necks 6 feet long. There is a possibility that is 
almost a probability that they do exist in the middle depths, with 
the necessary food supply, and their erratic visits to the surface 
may be through submarine volcanic action, for a volcano in 
eruption, with accompanying earthquake, might be expected to 
disturb the equanimity even of a sea serpent, and lead it into 
eccentric ways. Alteration in water pressure on the body need 
not be considered, for all marine animals can stand tremendous 
variations. 

Somehow the eel presents a possibility which further investi- 
gation may make into a probability. In 1922 Dr. J. Schmidt, a 
Danish observer, discovered the spawning ground of the eel, both 
European and American, to be in the North Atlantic, not far from 
the Antilles. And he traced its life history; which is that it 
takes three years to cross the Atlantic in its embryonic form of 
Leptocephalus, when it is more like a transparent leaf than the eel 
with which it was once thought not to be connected at all. It 
then changes its shape altogether, and ascends our rivers as an 
elver to become an eel. In late maturity it returns to the sea to 
spawn, that is it is a catadromous fish, and returns to the place 
where it was spawned, swimming on or about the 100-fathom level, 
when it dies after spawning. But no one seems to have seen a 
dead eel on the spawning ground. Supposing it does not die, but 
undergoes yet another metamorphosis ? There is plenty of room 
for marine monsters in that idea, for the eel has already made one 
complete change of form so should be capable of another, which 
may inhabit the middle depths, for an eel is built to resist high 
pressure. 

Our best reason for assuming that life exists, and possibly 
profusely in many diverse forms, great and small, in the Abyss and 
Deeps is that it is known to be at such extremes as 20,000 feet 
up mountains, such as Kamet, and at such depths as the bed of the 
Abyss. Why should it not abound in the Twixt and Between ? 
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Life seems to pervade the whole universe, sea and land. On 
shore we know of one plane only ; the ocean is probably as a New 
York skyscraper, with many superimposed flats inhabited by 
different families with power of intercommunication. The sea 
may be expected to be especially full of life, for from it life crawled 
on to the land. Also it is health-giving in itself; sea water injected 
into human veins can be beneficial, fresh water leads to death. 
If the Bible is now somewhat at a discount amongst Christians 
recent discoveries have proved it to antiquarians a reliable guide to 
ancient history, for it is difficult to find the Bible very far out 
anywhere. Now that a Flood is proved to have occurred in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, although rather more localised 
than the writer, or writers, of Genesis supposed, we may with 
confidence go back a bit further and see if the first chapter does not 
also give a useful lead. The Order of Creation roughly agrees 
with geology, if for day is written age. The sea appears before the 
land and in it starts the pageant of life. What was ‘the moving 
creature that hath life’ that the waters were to bring forth abun- 
dantly ? It must have been something capable of locomotion that 
came into being eons before the Paleozoic trilobite, and it is the 
first mention of life. Genesis and geology may be at variance in 
the early mention of whales, still by that word the huge amphibia 
may be intended, for the cetacean is a terrestrial animal that has 
taken to the sea and still bears a rudimentary pelvis and a few animal 
hairs, or fur, on its nose. Genesis indicates a sea so full of life that 
it can give to the earth. We may the more readily assume that it 
remains full of life, and see in the Twixt and Between a fruitful 
field for exploration and for Man to pit his machines against in 
his contest with natural forces, and he may even one day learn to 
harness the force of the water pressure of the Deeps to work his 
machines. 
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II. J. M. HEATH’S ‘COMMONPLACE BOOK.’ 
BY CHARLES TENNYSON. 


Tue Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge has recently acquired a 
volume of great interest to students of Tennyson, since it throws 
considerable light on his development and circumstances during the 
years immediately before and after the death of Arthur Hallam. 

The volume is a Pocket Commonplace Book (quarto) with Locke’s 
index, bound in cloth back and boards and issued by Taylor & 
Hessy of 93, Fleet Street and 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. It is 
inscribed ‘J. M. Heath, 24th September 1832’ and contains MS. 
copies of poems by Tennyson and his brothers and friends, occupy- 
ing about 280 pages, a few pages having been torn out. 

It is well known that during Tennyson’s residence at Cambridge 
and the few years succeeding it, copies of his poems were made and 
circulated among his friends, and several of these copies are in 
existence, but this book is by far the most interesting of these 
collections, owing to the number of poems by the poet’s brothers and 
friends (including Arthur Hallam and other members of the 
‘ Apostles’) which it contains. 

During his adolescence in the remote rectory of Somersby, 
Tennyson’s genius flowered early, with a brilliance and charm 
first brought to general knowledge by the recent publication of the 
Devil and the Lady (1930) and Unpublished Early Poems (1932). 

The second great step forward came through his two years’ 
residence at Cambridge and the friendships which he formed there 
with Arthur Hallam and other members of the now famous Society 
of the ‘ Apostles.’ 

The Commonplace Book throws new light on this Society. 
Probably no other University generation ever contained a company 
of young men, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four, 
capable of producing so substantial a body of verse, at such a high 
level of moral earnestness, poetic sensibility and literary scholar- 

1 In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a notebook in which 


copies of some of Tennyson’s early poems were written by Arthur Hallam and 
John Allen in the year 1831. 
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ship. Tennyson’s contribution, as might be expected, far surpasses 
that of his friends in brilliance and variety of technique and richness 
of imagination, but the standard attained by the less-gifted con- 
tributors shows how strong and sincere was the spirit animating the 
whole Society. 

Before dealing with the contents of the book I will give some 
account of its owner and his family. 


Tue HEArTus. 


The Heaths were a family of whom it was said that they 
appeared to have ‘a hereditary right to academic distinction.’ 
Their father was George Heath, of Kitlands, near Dorking, a 
Sergeant-at-Law, and no less than three of his sons became Scholars 
and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. These were John 
Moore Heath (owner of the Commonplace Book), who was born on 
December 27, 1808, and elected to Trinity in 1826; becoming a 
Scholar in 1827 and Fellow in 1831. He was bracketed 27th 
Wrangler, was 7th in the second class of the Classical Tripos in 
1830 and was a member of the ‘ Apostles.’ He continued in 
residence till 1844, becoming assistant Tutor (1833-9) and Tutor 
(1839-44), when he was appointed Vicar of Enfield. He seems to 
have published nothing but two sermons and one scientific pamphlet. 

Douglas Denon Heath, who became a Scholar of Trinity in 1830, 
was also a member of the ‘ Apostles.’ He was senior Wrangler and 
in the First Class in the Classical Tripos in 1832, in which year he 
also became a Fellow. He edited Bacon’s Works in 1857, his only 
other publication being an Hlementary Exposition of the Doctrine 
of Energy in 1874. 

Dunbar Isidore Heath, who was born on March 3, 1816, was also 
at Trinity ; was 5th Wrangler in 1838 and became a Fellow in 1840. 

Of the three brothers, the youngest made the most stir in the 
world and was the only one to obtain a place in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. He became Vicar of Brading, in the Isle of 
Wight, and was deprived of his living in 1861 for ‘ expressions 
derogatory to the 39 Articles,’ this deprivation being the first 
enforcement of the Act for three centuries. In 1862 he issued a 
Defence of my Professional Character, and he published various 
theological and anthropological works, becoming Editor of the 
Journal of Anthropology in 1870. There is no evidence that he 
was personally known to Tennyson, though the poet was interested 
in the publication of his Defence in 1862. It must, I think, be to 
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the second brother, Douglas Denon, that Tennyson referred in an 
early letter to Brookfield in which he swears, in mock solemnity, 
by the ‘ mildness of Heath.’ Neither of his brothers seems to have 
been conspicuous for this quality, since J. M. Heath, like D. D. 
Heath, was involved in doctrinal troubles when he became Vicar of 
Enfield. In 1859 he became engaged in controversy with a 
parishioner, Mr. James Bosanquet, of Claysmore, Enfield, who on 
February 13, 1859, attacked in the Enfield Observer Heath’s method 
of celebrating the Lord’s Supper in the church at Clay Hill, alleging 
that ‘ as in the Roman Catholic Church, the most Holy Ordinance is 
abused by making merchandise of it for the purpose of making 
money.’ On this Heath threatened Bosanquet with a libel action. 

It seems that Heath had collected from his parishioners con- 
siderable sums for the building of a chapel or church at Clay Hill. 
Bosanquet accused him of concealing from the contributors that 
‘he had so arranged the building that it could be claimed, as it has 
since been claimed, as his private property.’ He called on Heath to 
refund their money to those contributors who were prevented from 
attending the chapel by his mode of conducting the services. The 
practices principally objected to were : 

The coupling of the Holy Communion Service with the collection 
of money from non-communicants (this was the ‘ making merchandise 
of the service’ to which Bosanquet referred) and 

The appropriating of a portion of the money so collected towards 
sustaining a style of worship more in conformity with the Roman 
Catholic Church than the Church of England. 

It seems that Bosanquet had previously complained to the 
Bishop of London of Heath’s practices. The Bishop had instructed 
Heath to make certain alterations, which according to the latter 
were ‘ very unimportant and so slight as not in any way to alter the 
character of the service.’ Heath had then written to Bosanquet 
saying that if he would agree to abide by these alterations and desist 
from further annoyance, he (Heath) would act upon them, but, as 
Bosanquet did not reply, the alterations were never in fact made. 

Heath claimed that he had in many ways and at much expense to 
himself conferred direct benefit upon Bosanquet and his neighbours 
far beyond what he had done to any other portion of the parish. 

As a result of this correspondence Bosanquet, somewhat un- 
graciously, withdrew the word ‘ merchandise’ as suggesting that 
Heath ‘sold the Lord’s Supper for money’ and disclaimed all 
imputations of a personal character. This was accepted and the 
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correspondence privately circulated so as to clear the Vicar’s 
character? 

The incident suggests that J. M. Heath was an active and 
strong-willed man, of high principles and independent views, whose 
determination to do what he considered best for the spiritual 
welfare of his neighbours was apt to pay too little regard to their 
prejudices and susceptibilities. 

Of the Heaths’ relations with Tennyson some record remains. 
It is to Douglas that we owe the tradition that the poet on entering 
the Society of the Apostles was released from the general obliga- 
tion to read an essay to the members, so that he was regarded as 
‘an honorary member extraordinary,’ and was generally to be seen 
sitting in front of the fire smoking and meditating and now and then 
mingling in the conversation. The Heaths themselves were active 
members. An Apostolic dinner is recorded at which John volun- 
teered a song and W. H. Thompson (afterwards Master of Trinity) 
poured a quantity of salt on Douglas Heath’s head because he talked 
nonsense. 

It is also recorded that Douglas Heath once twitted the poet 
with the dirtiness of his shirt, to which Tennyson replied, ‘ Yours 
wouldn’t be half so clean, Heath, if you had worn it for a fortnight.’ 
Douglas Heath is also credited with the quip that ‘St. Simeon 
Stylites ’ should have been called ‘The Watcher on the Pillar to 
the Nth’ (not ‘ to the end’), and J. M. is mentioned as one of the 
friends who tried to dissuade Tennyson from withdrawing The 
Lovers’ Tale from publication in 1833. In October, 1832, Arthur 
Hallam stayed at Kitlands with the family and in an amusing letter 
to Tennyson describes how he and the young Heaths had a prolonged 
battle with Sergeant Heath, ‘a famous lawyer but no man of 
letters,’ as to the merits of Alfred’s poetry. He also describes 
Douglas Heath as declaiming—no doubt from this very manuscript 
book—the poem ‘ My life is full of weary days’ and misreading a 
well-known line ‘ Ring sudden laughters of the Tay’ without ever 
suspecting the mistake. 

In July, 1834, Tennyson himself was staying at Kitlands. 
Indeed the scanty records of the ‘ Apostles’ circle which survive, 
prove that both the brothers remained through the years 1830-6 and 
perhaps later, in close correspondence and communication with 
Tennyson, who often met them in London. That he was sincerely 
attached to the eldest brother (‘ our Mr. Heath,’ the Tennyson sisters 
called him) is shown by a copy of the Poems of 1833 inscribed ‘ J. M. 
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Heath from his affectionate friend A. Tennyson’ and containing 
some interesting MS. corrections in the poet’s hand. This volume 
also is at the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


Tux COMMONPLACE Book. 


A letter from Spedding in September, 1834, shows that the 
Heaths were circulating to the ‘ Apostles’ poems from this book, 
and in 1836 there occurs in a letter from Francis Garden to W. H. 
Brookfield a probable reference to it. 

‘ Heath,’ he writes, ‘is clamorous for the Tennysonian MSS, 
I left in your possession at M.A. time. For any sake send them 
to him or to me if you have got them; if you have not tell me what 
you did with them. Tennyson is ready to swear they were not 
left in his room. The Heath in question is not the “ realisation of 
the idealization ” (evidently a joking reference to D. D. Heath) but 
the Rev. J. L. (sic) Heath of Trinity College Cambridge. ... Pray 
write soon to me anent the book or else send it direct to Heath and 
we can talk over its contents when we meet, which we cannot very 
well do before.’ 

As already indicated, Alfred Tennyson’s poems occupy the 
greater part of the book, but there are also pieces by Frederick and 
Charles Tennyson (both Trinity men), Edward and Septimus 
Tennyson (younger brothers and not at the University); R. C. 
Trench (afterwards Archbishop of Dublin and author of a con- 
siderable quantity of poetry); W. B. Donne, of Caius; Arthur 
Hallam, of Trinity, as well as one or two poems which I have not 
been able to identify, but which may have been by Cambridge men. 
I will deal with Alfred’s contribution last, as being the most consider- 
able and deserving the most detailed study. 

Of the other Tennysons represented, Frederick and Charles 
supply only a few short pieces, which add nothing to the knowledge 
which we already have of them, from their published Works. The 
work of Edward and Septimus is, however, practically unknown, 
though a pleasant sonnet by Edward appeared in the Literary 
Annual of 1832, when the author was nineteen years old. As this 
has, I think, never been reprinted, I will quote it here: 


SoNNET. 


Why do I weep when gazing on that field, 

Where happy lambs their airy rounds repeat, 
Or stretch’d beneath yon bloom’d inclosure shield 
Their tender age from the fierce noonday heat— 
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A fence of roses wild yet full as sweet 

As those which in the cultured garden bloom ? 

It is a bootless spell, a vain conceit 

Of thoughts that cannot to perfection come, 

Fading like dreams of distant Paradise, 

Which makes me mourn and weep when Evening dyes 

The west in crimson, faint and fainter glowing ; 

Or when the glory of the first sunrise, 

Along the beauteous East is deeply growing 

And from the reedy eave the wakeful swallow cries ? 
E. T. 


Somersby, 1831. 


The following sonnet from the Commonplace Book was probably 
written in the same year: 


SoNNET UPON HOLBECK. 


The purple foxgloves long have ceased to bloom, 
Holbeck, upon thy windy range of hills ; 
The hare no more lurks in its haunts of broom 
Or curléd fern beside thy sparkling rills ; 
The plough hath levelled all with general doom. 
Only long sighing reeds remain to tell 
How that the fairies left their shady home 
When this sad change the rushy spot befel. 
Now will they seek some other green recess 
Which mortal footstep never dared to press, 
As if their free souls sickened at the view 
Of toiling masonry and busy hands 
That with such earnest cost of gold, upthrew 
This human pile upon their charméd lands. 

E. T. 


The following sonnet probably dates from 1833, the author’s 
twenty-first year : 


SoNnNET. 


The winds adown the hollow chimney roar 
As they would mock the inimitable sound 
Of the dead-voicéd thunder. Round and round 
Dry leaves are whirled about the outer door 
In giddy dance; upon yon naked bough 

A leaf hangs trembling, like a doubtful strife 
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Of Being, struggling between death and life: 

Another moment sends it far below : 

Soon will wild winter plume yon mighty pine 

With feathery snows and make it wane and shine 

A light of midelle (sic) darkness, till winds rising 
Scatter the fleety winter far and wide 

And the strong works of human art despising, 
O’erthrow the boundless woods in all their leafless pride. 


EK. T. 


Edward Tennyson’s career was tragically cut short as he lost 
his reason at an early age, though he lived until the year 
1890. 

More interesting are the surviving verses of Septimus Tennyson, 
a younger brother who was born in 1815. His poetry has a strongly 
melancholic tinge and is deeply imbued with the love of the 
Tennysons’ Somersby home, which animated also much of Alfred’s 
early verse. 

Septimus, though evidently much esteemed by the Tennyson 
circle, suffered in an intense degree from the hypochondria which 
beset most of the Tennyson brothers, especially in youth, and 
with which their father, who died more than a year before the date 
entered at the beginning of the Commonplace Book, was distressingly 
afflicted. D.G. Rossetti used to recount the experience of a visitor 
to Henry Hallam’s London house, who on being ushered into the 
apparently empty drawing-room, perceived a large dark shaggy man 
lying at full length on the hearth rug; who immediately rose and 
advanced towards him with the words ‘I am Septimus, the most 
morbid of the Tennysons.’ This or some other cause seems to 
have robbed him of his health at an early age, and he ceased to 
write while still a very young man. 

In December, 1844, his sister, Cecilia Lushington, writes: 
‘, . . Seppy used to write me such nice long letters, I never hear 
from him now or see any of his poetry.’ 

In October, 1851, another sister, Emily Jesse, writes: 
‘. . . Poor Sep he is a dismal wreck of his former self—It is a 
thousand pities; he used to be such a delightful companion.’ 

Fifteen years later he died. 

These few verses of his have therefore a tragic interest, apart 
from their intrinsic merit. 

The following extract from a lyric dated in the author’s seven- 
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teenth year is characteristic. It describes how Joy, once real to 
the poet, now only 


. Comes floating on a dream: 
As the low and fitful chime 
Of village bells at even, 
At the westwind’s control 
To the charméd ear is given, 
Or to the autumnal flower, the bright sunbeam. 


Bright but short-lived! Warm only to increase 
The weight of cold that follows: when, oh! when 
. With unstrung limbs diffused and free from pain 
Shall this machine be stopped, and I at peace ? 
Dark, silent, passionless, and of the flow 
Of years and days unconscious, and of hours 
Restful from head to feet ! 
| In the long summertide the blossoming flowers 
And in dark winter the wreathed snow 
For a winding sheet ! 
Thro’ the whole year’s run I would rest like a king, 
There would be no change for me! 
For the greyheaded year, and the middeaged (sic) year 
And the year in his infancy, 
To my dull ear no tidings would bring 
Of Sorrow, or Hope, or Fear. 
S. T. August 15th, 1832. 


The book also contains four sonnets dating from Septimus’s 
eighteenth year: 


SonNET. 


Peace has been blighted by the breath unkind 
Of this cold heart, where never gentle spring 
Or sunny season, free from suffering, 
Lightens the gloom of grief—and I have pined 
Since last I saw the sun go down behind 
The high blue range of hills encompassing 
The odorous valley to the which my mind, 
Howe’er employed, is ever on the wing: 
Oh that mine own sweet village bells did chime 
Their unpretending music on mine ear, 
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Giving new birth to feelings of old time 
So exquisite and full of joyous madness 
As to make sorrow, for the moment, wear 


A kind of glowing hue, akin to that of gladness. 


8. T. 


SonnNET. 


O blessed home! it wearieth me to live 

And pine despondingly for thy hills, green 

Thy loneliest bowers, that would surely give 
More health unto my soul than any scene 
Drawn from this busy stage upon the mind ; 
Few know I, and none love, save those who be 
Now out of reach of my society 

Yet never to be torn or disentwined 

From the remembrance of this aching heart, 

So long as the pure spirit of warmest love 
Disdains not of its holy flame to impart 

One spark undying, nurtured from above: 

Fain would I die, and yet not here, but where 
The fruits and flowers do know me and the air. 





1833. 


















period : 


S. T. 1833. 


The poems of Trench are well known and I will not quote from 
the specimens contained in the Commonplace Book, several of which 
were afterwards published. 

W. B. Donne never, I think, published any poetry (at any 
rate in book form) and I will give two examples of his contributions. 
First a stanza from a poem called the ‘Gypsy Maiden’: 


She bendeth listening, as she heard 
A bright and joyous Indian bird 


Rocked on a fiery flower, 


Pouring its loud tumultuous song 
Adown a river swift and strong 


Down to the wide sea-shore. 


Secondly, a stanza which shows very strongly the influence of 
the work which Alfred Tennyson was doing in his Cambridge 


How low beneath me moaneth 


The wide waves’ undersound ; 


The ancient ocean swooneth 


And croucheth all around 
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Strange calm is on him falling, 
He boweth down in fear, 

The hoar sea-wolves are calling 
Each to his ghastly phere. 


Of greater interest are the considerable number of poems 
by Arthur Hallam (one written in collaboration with Alfred Tenny- 
son), not included in his memorial volume and, I think, none of 
them ever published. These include a sequence translating the 
twenty-four sonnets included in the Vita Nuova of Dante, with the 
addition of the sonnet written by Guido Cavalcante in reply to the 
first of the sequence. Hallam began in 1832 a translation from the 
Vita Nuova with notes and prefaces, and Tennyson, whose help he 
sought, took great interest in the work. According to Henry 
Hallam, although he ‘ rendered into verse most of the sonnets which 
the Vita Nuova contains’ he did not make any progress in the prose 
translation. The sequence in the Commonplace Book contains all the 
sonnets in the Vita Nuova, except the four sonnet stanzas included 
in the Canzone in Section xix, and the sonnet of Cavalcante in 
addition. 

Henry Hallam in his preface to Arthur’s memorial volume says 
that as the sonnets appeared to him rather too literal and con- 
sequently harsh, he did not think it worth while to publish them. 

To me many of them seem to translate with remarkable fidelity 
the words and spirit of the original, and I will give as specimens 
the versions of the first sonnet (said to have been Dante’s earliest 
known poetical composition) and Cavalcante’s reply : 


I 


To every love-caught soul and tender heart 
Toward whose kind reading may these presents move, 
Waiting a courteous answer on their part, 
Be blessing in their Lord, the mighty Love. 
It was the third hour from the solemn time 
When every star is more divinely clear ; 
Suddenly Love I saw; but this weak rhyme 
Images not the form my thoughts yet fear. 
Joyful he seemed, and held within his hand 
My wretched heart, but in his arms enclasped 
Madonna sleeping, folded in a veil. 
Then woke her, and that burning thing he grasped 
Proffered for food unto that Lady pale 
And wept and faded off where he bid stand. 
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II. 


Thou hast seen in my belief all worthiness 
Every fine joy, and whatsoe’er of good 
The human heart may feel, if thou hast viewed 

That King who sways the world of nobleness. 

He dwelleth in a place where pain is dead, 
Holdeth sweet converse in the innocent mind, 
With softest touch can into bosoms wind, 

Steal out their hearts and leave no wound instead. 

Your heart, my friend, he stole, because he saw 
That sullen Death your lady did require, 

For fear whereof he fed her with your heart : 

Then that he seemed lamenting to retire, 

This was but sweet sleep’s close, by Nature’s law 
Yielding just then to Life’s severer part. 


Two other sonnets may also be quoted, the second of which 
was probably addressed to Alfred’s sister Emily, who was betrothed 
to Hallam at the time of his lamented death and to whom he first 
became attached in 1829: 





‘Then what is Life?’ I cried—from his rent deeps 
Of soul the Poet cast that burning word ; 

And it should seem as though his prayer was heard, 
For he died soon; and now his rest he keeps 
Somewhere with the great Spirit who never sleeps ! 
He has left us to murmur on awhile 

And question still more fruitlessly this pile 

Of natural shews, What life is? Why man weeps ? 
Why sins? and whither when the awful veil 

Floats on to him he sinks from earthly sight ? 
Some are who never grow a whit more pale, 

For thinking on the general mystery, 

Ground of all being; yet may I rather be 

Of those who know and feel that it is Night. 


How is’t for every glance of thine I find 
A thousand recognitions seem to float 
Up from my heart, and thro’ my darkened mind, 
Taking me with the sweetness of old thought ? 
I ne’er had seen thee; never was my sight 
Made holy by a vision like to thee ; 

Whence is this riddle then? Art thou not She 
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Who in my Sais-temple wast a light 
Behind all veils of thought and fantasy, 
A dim, yet beautiful Idea of one 
Perfect in womanhood, in Love alone, 
Making the earth golden with hope and joy ? 
And now thou com’st embodied to destroy 
My grief with earnest eyes and music tone. 
A. H. H. Dee. 1829. 


Finally I give an extract from a blank verse poem which 
expresses exactly the same creed as that which animated the early 
political poems of Alfred Tennyson : 


True we have bared our arms against the slave 
Who steals the name because he hates the thing, 
The fool who thinks to satiate the lusts 

Of lawless men, by yielding up the law 

And bidding Justice bear the sword in vain. 
True we have leagued to keep a watch and ward 
O’er the deposit of our forefathers, 

The chartered rights, the links of age with age, 
The ancientries of sovereign Parliament, 

And law-created pomp of English Kings. 

Yet not the less the beating of our hearts 

Was heard, and the blood seen up in the face 
When in a righteous cause a nation rose 

To tame their despot and the ground was moist 
At Ostrolenka with their slaughtered brave. 


ALFRED TENNYSON’S CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Of the 280 written pages in the Commonplace Book 194 are 
occupied with poems and fragments by Alfred Tennyson. The 
fact that on page 51 there is copied a quite unimportant note on the 
old editions of Euripides’ Bacchae, initialled ‘A. T. (Evans’s Lec- 
ture) ’ suggests that the volume, or at any rate this part of it, was 
transcribed by some copyist from a MS. book of Tennyson’s. 

The same cause may account for the fact that the book contains 
copies of three poems (‘ Rosalind,’ ‘ The Hesperides ’ and ‘ My Life 
is full of weary days’) which were included in Tennyson’s 1833 
volume. This was actually issued in December, 1832, so that 
these poems must have been in the printers’ hands or on their 
way thither at the time (September 14, 1832) when the Commonplace 
Book was begun. It may perhaps be that these particular poems 
were amongst the last selected by the poet for publication. 
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Amongst the poems in the book there are included a few (some 
fragmentary) which have not yet been published, but these are, 
naturally enough, of minor importance. There are also a number of 
published poems, including early drafts of some of the poet’s most 
famous productions, and including also many that first appeared in 
Unpublished Early Poems of Alfred Tennyson (Macmillan & Co., 
1932). 

Most of the poems are dated between 1829-33 and of the rest 
all, except one, are poems which were stated by Hallam Tennyson 
to have been written about 1833. The one exception is the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ which Hallam Tennyson states to have been written in 
1835, in May of which year it was read by the poet to Fitzgerald 
and Spedding at Mirehouse. In spite of this, I think the Common- 
place Book shows this version of the poem to have been written not 
later than 1833, the book being dated 1832 and almost everything 
in it being definitely assignable to a date not later than 1833. 

I think it has not been realised before how remarkable both in 
quantity and quality was Tennyson’s output before the death of 
Hallam. The Commonplace Book shows that in addition to the 
contents of the volumes of 1830 and 1832 and The Lover’s Tale, the 
following poems were composed before the end of 1833: ‘ Ulysses,’ 
‘St. Simeon Stylites,’ ‘Tithonus,’ ‘The Gardener’s Daughter,’ 
‘The Two Voices,’ ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,’ ‘Oh that ’Twere Possible,’ a 
poem of over 110 lines, which was to form the nucleus around which 
‘Maud’ was afterwards written; ‘Launcelot and Guinevere,’ 
‘Galahad,’ and probably the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ fragment—in 
addition to a number of shorter though important poems, such as 
‘Love thou thy Land,’ ‘Of old sat Freedom on the Height,’ 
‘ Cophetua,’ ‘ Once more the Heavenly Power,’ etc. Most of these 
versions are almost identical with the poems as finally published, 
the variations being only trivial. Occasionally there is a good line 
which was afterwards omitted. Thus in ‘St. Simeon,’ from the 
passage 


I, Simeon, 
The watcher on the column to the end, 
To whose chill ears bats hook their leathern wings. .. . 


The last line was deleted before publication, no doubt as being too 
grotesque for its context. 

The two poems which show most variation from the final 
versions are ‘Tithonus’ and ‘The Gardener’s Daughter.’ The 
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‘ Tithonus ’ (or ‘ Tithon ’ as it is called in the Commonplace Book) is 
only a brief sketch and very greatly inferior to the poem as pub- 
lished in 1860. I do not know whether the final version was 
produced at the time of publication or at some intermediate date ; 
if, as I incline to think, it was rewritten about 1860, it is remarkable 
how Tennyson at the age of fifty-one was able to throw himself back 
into the mood of his youth. 

‘The Gardener’s Daughter ’ opens with an introductory section, 
called ‘The Antechamber,’ which is quoted in Hallam Tennyson’s 
Memoir (one volume edition, p. 166). 

Then comes the main poem, which contains at the beginning 
ten lines afterwards omitted : 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 


Eustace and I were painters in one house 

Brothers in art—with such a perfect love 

Portioned in halves between us, that we were 

The fable of the city where we dwelt : 

For we were bound in straiter amity 

Than are two playful foals—whose limbs have grown 
Betwixt the same green hedges—that sometimes 
Race round the pasture, sometimes idly stand 
Musing together in the shade, and each 

Sleeking for love the shoulder of his mate. 


After the lines 


The fields between 
Are dewy fresh, browsed by deep-uddered kine, 


is included an admirable piece of description : 


Half pasture closely cropt, half meadow-ground 
Whose graceful undulations, rounding, die 

Each into each—with tall green hawthorn closed 

In flowery squares—knee-deep in mallowtufts— 
Hoary with seeded grasses, into which, 

With every gale that sighs itself to death, 

From bramble wreaths the balmy dewdrop melts— 
From bramble wreaths, with woodbine, arching high 
To bind the lower branches of the lime. . . 
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Another excellent piece of description comes a few lines later, where 
the poet tells how the two friends set out to see the Gardener’s 
Daughter. 


One large cloud— 
One only (all the other Heaven was pure 
Up to the sun) below the minster-towers 
Drew slowly down his rounded crystal piles, 
Before a broad and equal-blowing wind ; 
But, in the world below it, little airs 
Sang of the blossoms they were born in, o’er 
The wrinkled glasses of the reedy creeks 
Made by the river. If you moved, you crushed 
A hundred daisies: budding thistle-tops 
Had spiked their purple cushions in the field, 
And the wild cherry in untrodden groves 
Grew green from being hoary. “T'was the time... 


Another good passage, afterwards omitted, describes the effect on 
the lover of his first meeting : 


From that time forth as in a dream I walked 
Threading the fervent market place alone. 

Nor could the famous beauties of the place, 
The graceful city damsels, woo mine ear 

To their light footfalls on the flags. Nor turned 
Mine eyes, altho’ on hollowed tubes in range 
Purselipped the swarthy piper moved his beard. 


Nor would you find me in the city walk, 
Nor in the ruin on the castle hill, 

Nor yet, with Eustace, on the bustling quay 
At eve, when, newarrived, the packet stilled 
Her splashing paddle wheels, and overhead 
The snoring funnel whizzed with silver steam. 


From this point the variations in the text are very wide, and the 
Commonplace Book has two alternative versions describing the 
progress of the lover’s passion. Here is one: 


You may be sure that neither squall or shower 

Could keep me from the garden: there I came 

Both when the currant hid with vinelike leaf 

Its half-ripe growths, and when the swathrake cleared 
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The short green eddish. With the summer grew, 
Or seemed to grow her beauty; with it grew 
My bliss and throve, till drawn in narrowing arcs 
Descending daylight touched with sallower gleams 1 
The granges in the fallows : there I came 

Last when the sleepy autumn nodding rode 
Brushing the linden on the piléd wain. 


The MS. version of the declaration of love is also widely different 
from the published poem. 

One passage may be quoted as a sample. It was probably 
omitted as overloading the poem with descriptions, which, though 
admirable in themselves, might tend to monotony of effect : 


Hot on the snow-white wall the waxen plum 
Pampered his luscious cheek: tall hollyoaks 
Clustered their largest roses in the glow. 

The wind was fitful: every musky gust 

Tumbled the mellow pear: the apple boughs 
O’erburdened bowed, loaded with rosy globes 
Brushing the fat black mould: and at our feet 
Thro’ two round stones, two cushions of dark moss, 
Bubbled a pebbly runlet frosty-cool. 


The phrase about the ‘ Mellow pear’ afterwards found a place in 
the 89th section of In Memoriam. 

A comparison of this version with the published text is of 
intense interest as showing how ruthlessly Tennyson jettisoned 
lines and whole passages, excellent in themselves, in order to refine 
his poem into a more harmonious and effective whole. 

Another poem that was first published many years after it was 
written, is ‘ EarlySpring.’ This appeared first in 1884, but a version 
is to be found in the Commonplace Book (dating no doubt from 1833). 
This is a delightful poem, but definitely inferior to the more polished 
and concise version which was ultimately published, although to 
achieve his final effect, Tennyson was compelled to sacrifice two 
excellent stanzas. From other MS. evidence I incline to think that 
the poem remained in its original form till the Poet revised it for 
publication over fifty years later. The Commonplace Book version 
is as follows: 


1 The italicised lines are quoted in the Memoir (p. 165), where they are said to 
have been taken from the background of Titian’s ‘ Ages of Man’ (Ellesmere 
collection). 
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Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

Bows over red plow’d hills 
The loving blue, 

The blackbirds have their wills 
The throstles too. 


Gay looks the girlish year 
From winters foil, 

I watch all buds that joy 
To burst the soil, 

Earnest as redbreasts eye 
The delver’s toil. 


My leaping blood obeys 
The seasons lure, 

My heart looks down and up 
Serene, secure, 

Warm as the crocus cup 
Like snowdrops pure. 


From her good works the Spring 
Her welcome earns : 

With air she fills my bones: 
My quick ear learns 

Her millions of half tones 
That trill by turns. 


Hearing thy chuckled note, 
O twinkling bird, 

My tricksy fancies range 
And lightly stirred, 

Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 


Ah! lightest words are lead, 
Gross to make plain 
Myriads of hints of things 
That orb and wane, 
Before a gnat’s quick wings 
Beat once again, 
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Past, future, sparkle linkt 
By some light spell, 

Charms, touches, mysteries 
Words may not tell, 

Faint, fragile sympathies 
In sound and smell. 


O fullness of the worlds ! 
O termless field, 

Relation, difference, 
Not all concealed, 

Fair feast of every sense 
In part revealed. 


O soul reflecting forms 
Of this wide beach, 

Comparing at thy will 
Each form with each, 

Let tears of wonder fill 
Thy void of speech. 


In the first stanza quoted is the germ of a famous metaphor in 
the ‘ Marriage of Geraint,’ which Hallam Tennyson in the Memoir, 
page 349, erroneously states to have been made in the garden at 
Farringford. 

A very interesting fragment is the following chorus from The 
Devil and the Lady, the unfinished play which Tennyson wrote in 
his fifteenth year (published by Macmillan & Co., 1930). The 
‘slender torrent’ simile and the inclusion of the fragment in the 
Commonplace Book suggests that these lines were written after the 
Poet’s visit to Spain in 1830, so that it would seem that he contem- 
plated completing the play at this time. 


THe Devit AND THE Lapy. 
Vestibule of Hell on the borders of a black sea. 
(Divers Arch Devils) 


Our thrones in Heaven are cold 
Where we sat long ago 

In ineffable conclave ; 

The shining seats of old, 

The everduring gold, 
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Round which the angel raiment’s vivid flow 
Fell like a slender torrent’s dissipated wave 
Windshaken in its high descent, 
Fronting the amber East : 


(Voices within :) 
For ever increased 
The fuel, the feast, 
Thro’ infinite ages the same: T 
We are lost, we are burned, al 


We are tost, we are turned 
On the points of the pierceant flame. 


re mee i 


(Groom of the Chambers within :) 


Whisht, Whisht, ye brawlers whisht! Ye sorry cinders ! 
Ye carbonate of man! 

His Highness has just floored his salamanders 

And his burnt brandy, and would fain have sleep: 

D’ye mark, ye marshless croakers, ye high leapers 

Along the living flame? D’ye hear me? 


(Voices :) 
They pass thro us like spears 
And our frequent tears 
Hiss into drought on the burning cheek. 


(Groom of the Chambers :) 


A curse on your crack’d voices! What the Devil, 

I mean His Majesty, d’ye cackle there for 

And crackle like so many laurel leaves 

Thrusting your sharp black faces through the element 
As tho’ it were your first millenium ? 


Next I will quote a fragment, headed ‘ Love and Friendship, 
An Indian Tale’: 


O Friend, dear Friend, I cannot speak of her, 

I cannot think a moment of her face, 

I cannot name her name thus passingly, 

But my blood leaps and dances in my veins 

Like a fire-fountain: ’tis a lava stream 

Thrown on with fierce convulsions of the heart, 
Which in its passage thro me still shoots off 

Small sparks and shafts of fire which tingle thro me. 
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I am a wreath of flame lit on a hill 

And the winds blow me fiercer: but for thee, 

My sense, my tongue, mine eyes, my breath, my life, 
Long since the fiery forethought of the wish 

Had blotted out the wish and laid me here 

Stiff in the creeping... . 


The lines are reminiscent in manner and feeling of The Lover’s Tale 
and no doubt composed at about the same time. With them 
may be compared a passage written but not used for The Lover’s 
Tale, which is of interest, not only for its richness of texture and 
intensity of feeling, but also as containing the germ of a famous 


' line in ‘ Locksley Hall.’ 


O Love, O Hope, 

My soul, that holds the light of other times, 
Begins to brighten at the skirts. They come, 
Moved from the cloud of unforgotten things 
That sometimes on the horizon of the mind 
Lies folded, often sweeps athwart in storm. 
Flash upon flash they lighten thro’ my brain, 
The days, the pleasant days—the moonlit nights, 
Those revelations of the eventide, 
When air and ocean filled one hollow globe 
With wild red light, that touched on amber stream 
The waving snows of sea-gull plumes—what times 
O’er long loud waters, like a sinking star, 
Mixed with the gorgeous west the light-house shone. 
When thou and I, Cadrilla, thou and I 
Were borne about the bay, or sitting gazed 
Till gradually the powers of the night 
That range above the region of the wind 
- Deepening the courts of Twilight, broke them up 

Thro’ all the silent spaces of the worlds 
Beyond all thought, into the Heaven of Heavens. 
When thou and I, Cadrilla, thou and I 
Were moored by some low cavern, while without 
Through the long dark, with various voices poured 
From all the horizon gathering half the deep, 
The roaring ridges into cataracts 
Clashed, calling to each other. Low in the East 
The bickering Dog-star danced in sparkles—higher 
Mars, glaring by the lonely sisters seven 
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Followed white Venus, whiter than all stars, 
Down to the quiet limit of the World.1 

O look, she loiters in the balmy blue 

Close by the deep grain of yon upland field ; 
She knows me, and I know her beams of old; 
She listens to my tale—Here too my love 
Wavered at anchor with me when day hung 
From his mid-dome in Heaven’s windy halls. 
Gleams of the water-circles as they broke 
Flickered like doubtful smiles about her lips, 
Quivered a flying glory on her hair, 

Leapt like a passing thought across her eyes 
And mine, etc. 


The following stanza from ‘ Anacaona,’ describing a tropical 
forest, was probably omitted because the poet was not satisfied 
with its accuracy. It is placed as the fourth stanza in the poem : 


ANACAONA. 


Many an emerald flyer 
Thro the snow-white thicket flitting 
Glanced, and birds plume-flecked with fire 
In the lustrous woodland sitting 
Looked with bright bright eyes across 
The glooming ebony tree : 
Only came the Albatross 
The shadow of the Albatross 
Floating down the sea. 
Happy happy was Anacaona 
The beauty of Espafiola 
The golden flower of Haiti. 


This lyrical fragment has charm and beauty of rhythm: 


Glossy curl-clusters crowd and gather 

On those smooth-rounded crescent temples white, 
In fragrant shadow steep 

And mantle all the light 

Of eyes, twin baths of Love, that move together 
Gleaming blandly, full of sleep. 


The first and third stanza of the following were quoted by Hallam 
Tennyson in his Memoir of the poet, where they are stated to have 


1 Cf. ‘ Tithonus,’ line 7. 
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been intended for a lyric on Lancelot and Guinevere and preserved 
by Edward Fitzgerald. The fragment gains considerably from the 
inclusion of the second stanza, so I will set the three out in full: 


Life of the life within my blood, 
Light of the light within mine eyes, 

The may begins to bloom and bud 
And warmly blow the balmy skies : 


Draw nigh me, stay not to be wooed, 
It is not glorious to be wise, 

Come feed my lip with costly food 
My ear with low replies; 


Bathe with me in the fiery flood 
And mingle kisses, words and sighs, 

Life of the life within my blood 
Light of the light within my eyes. 


Some fragments of In Memoriam occur in the book, no doubt 
written very shortly after Hallam’s death. It may be of interest to 
identify these, since they were presumably the first parts of the 
poem composed by Tennyson. They form (subject, of course, to 
variations) : 

Section ix. (‘Fair ship that from the Italian shore.’) 

»» Xvi. (‘Thou comest, much wept for.’) 

» Xviil. (‘Tis well, ’tis something.’) 

,, Ixxxv. (‘This truth came borne with bier and pall.’) 

» xxx. (‘Christmas Eve.’) 

»»  Xxxi. (‘When Lazarus left his charnel-cave.’) 

xix. (‘The Danube to the Severn gave.’) 

I refer to the sections in the order in which they appear in the 
Commonplace Book, but of course this may not have been the order 
in which they were written. Hallam Tennyson in his Memoir of 
the poet (one volume edition, p. 92) makes a slightly different 
statement. 

With these may be mentioned some lines, written with alternate 
thyme, the rhythm and spirit of which suggest that they may 
have been composed tentatively for the In Memoriam sequence : 


. But leave not thou thy son forlorn, 
Teach me, great Nature, make me live. 














TENNYSON PAPERS. 
As when thy sunlights, a mild heat, 


Touch some dun meer that sleepeth still ; 
As when thy moonlights, dim and sweet, 


Touch some gray ruin on the hill. 


Sept., 1833. 


The book contains a few complete unpublished poems, but 
most of these are hardly worth publishing. 
There is, however, a poem dated 1826 (i.e. in Tennyson’s seven- 
teenth year) which has considerable spirit and imagination : it is 


INVERLEE. 


The stars are out along the hills, 

The cold blue hills of Inverlee, 

And the low breeze of midnight fills 
Mine ears with pleasant harmony. 

The Moon is white along the fells, 
The echoing fells of Inverlee, 

And the far river sinks or swells 

With varying mournful melody. 

The wind is moaning thro’ the vales, 
The stony vales of Inverlee, 

And thro the crazy steeple wails, 

And the deserted hawthorn tree. 
Black nettles crowd the chancel tombs 
Along the church of Inverlee, 

Their hallowed depth of vaulted glooms 
Thin streams of arrowy moonlight see: 
For thro’ the broken ceiling fall 

Those pencilled rays at Inverlee, 

And thro’ the failing fissured wall 
Shine into the obscurity, 

Then pierce the subterranean dusk 

In the brick walls at Inverlee, 

Thro’ the close coffin’s mouldering husk, 
Among the white bones gleamingly. 
When round the holy table prest 

The Old and Young at Inverlee, 

That race of buxom youth grown old 
Are fading far beyond the sea. 

Their eyes are fixed on foreign hills, 
Their hearts are here at Inverlee, 

To them all life’s uncounted ills 

Hold no such curse as Memory. 
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For aye recur the whitening towers 
Of the old hall at Inverlee, 
The merry, merry hall, whose bowers 
Rang loud to midnight minstrelsy ; 
What time in gay and gorgeous light 
Lay the long feast at Inverlee, 
And the rich Oriel’s blazoned height 
Shone redly thro’ the dark countrie ; 
What time the dancers beat the floor 
With bright, white feet at Inverlee, 
The arched roof trembling to the roar 
Of song and shout at Inverlee. 

A. T. 1826. 


and there is a long poem of fifty stanzas in the In Memoriam metre, 
which is worthy of study, as it contains passages which were after- 
wards used, with slight adaptations, in In Memoriam (published 
1850), ‘ The Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,’ 1852, and 
the ‘ Lines to the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (1889)’ forming in 
each case some of the most effective lines in the poem concerned. 
(See Early Unpublished Poems of Alfred Tennyson, pages 73 and 74.) 
This process of storage was characteristic of the poet’s method. 


My analysis of the Commonplace Book has perforce been some- 
what disjointed and I have only been able to quote a fraction of the 
interesting material which it contains. I hope, however, that I 
have succeeded in showing that it is of real importance for the study 
of Tennyson’s early development. 

The collection proves clearly what a fervour of poetic activity 
there was in the circle which surrounded the youthful Tennyson, 
during his Cambridge period, stimulated no doubt by first contact 
with the Romantic Movement, which the early nineteenth century 
had set in motion; how intensely burned the poetic flame in the 
home circle at Somersby, against the background of unbalanced 
family temperaments and the shadow of tragic and premature 
deaths ; and how rapidly, amidst this ferment, the genius of Alfred 
Tennyson ripened to a variety and excellence of achievement, far 
beyond the reach of the earnest and scholarly endeavours of his 
friends. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO POEMS. 
ss 
THROUGH COLLEGE WINDOWS. 


SoMEWHERE in Oxford winds a spiral stair, 
Leading to rooms set in a stone girt wall, 

And in the rooms are windows, which, remote, 
Watch both the dawn rise and the twilight fall. 
Here, where the rain beats and the sun shines in, 
Each occupant shall sojourn for a span, 

And, contemplative, ponder through the years, 
The limitless antiquity of man. 

What feet have trodden out this ancient stone 
Of stairs and passages worn thin with age ? 
What souls have loved and lusted, laughed and fought 
Like questing nomads on some pilgrimage?.. . 


An old stone window, beautiful with dreams; 

Its many panes like wondering wistful eyes 
Brooding upon the peace of shaded lawns 

And branching trees lying ’neath English skies. 
From it, one sees the ancient city wall 

Standing austere and cold, marking a day 
Forgotten but once lived, when other men 

Passed out beneath its gates and went away. 
Over this wall, soft clinging creepers fling 

Their coverings of green and gold and rust, 

And up the steps glide shadows that once climbed 
To look from Oxford, and are now its dust. 
Beyond the wall, turrets against the sky ; 

Grey silhouettes raising their tranquil height 

To soar above this interval of time, 

And carry hopes beyond our human sight. 

So shall they stand when we who stare have gone 
Our individual ways. Forever shall these spires 
With their impenetrable distant gaze 

Watch over man’s frail strivings and desires. . . . 
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From yet another window one can see 

Projecting curves of stone and weathered tiles 
From which hang puckish gargoyles that peer down 
To mock at mankind with their leering smiles. 
What do they care for our small futile lives ; 

Our friendships lost; our feet that often falter ; 
Our egoism and our loneliness ; 

Our helpless outflung hands; our loves that alter ? 
They shall still grin though all the world shall weep. 
High on their pinnacles, with impish glee, 
They sit remote from life, at life amused, 

And laugh at human thoughts maliciously... . 


Two windows, holding each their view of life ; 
One, cynical, contemptuous of fate, 

The other, beautiful with deathless dreams 
That gleam through all the years, inviolate. 


II, 


DEDICATION. 


I GIvE you my thoughts in a thousand ways 
From the dawn break through to the fading night, 
Each swift joy caught from the lonely days, 

Each hope that beats with the wings of flight 
Further than sight... . 

I give my prayers with their words unspoken, 
And my memories that a life has spilled 

Through days that stretch like a chain unbroken, 
With the wisdom gained and the work fulfilled. 
Could one give more, then I give it, knowing 

No price too high for a gift so free, 

And yet I think there would still be owing 

Those many things I should like to be. 

So here is my soul. Yours for the taking, 

The only gift that is worth the giving ; 

With all the dreams that one dreams, though waking, 
And all the deaths that one dies, though living. 





Mary Brenpon Moore. 











THE PIGEON ROOM. 
BY OLGA WATKINS. 


Ir used to be the pigeon room. A little old room high up in the 
south-west corner of the castle, overlooking the lake and the covered 
way, and separated from the other rooms by a long cloister. The 
windows were always open because there was no glass. Wrought- 
iron cross-bars were fixed in the stone frames, and there were 
wooden shutters so safely hooked back on to the outer walls that 
it was doubtful if they had ever been closed. So the summer sun 
poured in, and the winter winds blew cold, and stirred the rushes 
on the floor, and the winter snows lay deep upon the window- 
sills, and even on the stone seat beneath a window. 

Round the walls were nesting-boxes, and on the floor rushes 
were piled on rushes, a thick even layer changed twice a year in 
spring and autumn, by Lois the old coachman. He would come 
up the winding stair and along the cloister with his open haying 
basket on his shoulders, and armed with rake and broom; and 
as he opened the door the whirr of wings would fill the air, and 
pigeons would swirl and swoop around him, then out by the window 
until the rushes had been swept away, and the fresh bales strewn. 

Then the old man would take out of his pocket a red kerchief, 
knotted at the top, and filled with crusts of bread which he would 
crumble on the sill, and then would settle himself in the corner 
of the stone seat to wait awhile until the whirring wings came 
home again. 

He never waited long. They seemed to know, or perhaps they 
had been watching for his breadcrumbs. Sometimes he had a 
child of the castle with him, and then he would delight her by 
strewing crumbs across the toes of his boots and stretching out his 
legs would wait until the crumbs on the window-sill were finished, 
and his boots were hidden in a cloud of grey and white. 

‘ Aren’t they beautiful?’ said the child. 

‘TI think they are the souls of the men who prayed to be free,’ 
he whispered once. 

‘Souls of which men ?’ she asked. 
He shook his head, left her unanswered. And to the child the 
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pigeons became the spirits of freedom; no glass to keep them in, 
and the bars could not hold them. Within they had safety and 
shelter, and without, the whole wide world to roam in. 

In the summer of her years the child went away. She married 
young and went out East. Only rarely did she remember the 
pigeon room, and the swirling grey and white, and the rushes on 
the floor in the sunlight. 

The old coachman died. 

Twenty-five years later the child came back again. There 
were other children now, some scarcely children, but young folk 
very like she had been when she went away one summer morning. 

She stood in the cloistered courtyard. ‘Oh, mother,’ she said, 
‘it’s changed.’ 

‘We have all changed,’ said her mother, who had waved a 
brave good-bye in her forties, and was now old and frail. 

‘It’s so infinitely more beautiful than I remembered.’ She 
looked up at the cloisters, and down at the well, sniffed the flowers 
on the balconies and wandered from courtyard to cloister, and 
room to room. 

Each picture in its place. Each well-remembered chair. The 
garden scissors hanging on a nail below the basket in the hall, 
and a hat hanging near. She touched the hat. 

‘Same old garden hat, mother,’ she smiled. 

Through the great hall, through an open cloister, they came 
to a door. 

‘Do you remember this ?’ asked her mother. 

‘The pigeon room? Of course.’ She opened the door, and 
the pigeon room was gone. The little room of memory with its 
iron-barred windows unglazed to the four winds of heaven, the 
row of nesting-boxes on the wall, the thick rushes on the floor, 
had faded into a low panelled sitting-room, with bottle-glass 
windows, a low wide window-seat, scarlet geraniums on the sill, 
and two large empty tables. 

Elizabeth crossed the room, and sat down on the window-seat 
that had been but a narrow ledge of stone, but was now widened 
and snugly fitted by wooden panelling. She gazed up the valley 
to the eternal snows of the Stubaier glaciers, and the years melted. 
She remembered Lois stretching out his boots with crumbs in 
the creases across his toes. 

‘This is called the spinning room now. I thought perhaps 
you'd like to have it for your work room ?’ said the old lady. 
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‘I should love it. I wonder if the pigeons would come back ?’ 

‘I hope not; they make such a mess.’ 

‘ They are the souls of the men who prayed to be free.’ Elizabeth 
repeated softly the words she had not remembered for a quarter 
of a century. 

‘ You are still half a Tyrolese, with all their love of stories and 
superstitions,’ laughed the old lady. 

‘They do say this was a prison for twenty men.’ 

‘Scarcely room to lie. But what a view.’ 

‘ Rather spoilt, I fancy, by the gallows in the middle foreground.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ 

‘Lois told me one day when he fed the pigeons here. How 
old was Lois ?’ 

‘He died at eighty-two.’ 

‘Would he have remembered, do you think ?’ 

The old lady shook her head. ‘This ceased to be the seat of 
justice over a century ago. But Lois’s father may have told him. 
They came from that little house that looks down on us from those 
woods. A peasant’s house with scarcely any land to it, for they 
have always served the castle. And they are pigeon fanciers too. 
At feeding-time it is like a grey and white cloud about their house.’ 

‘ Like flamingos on Lake Nakuru,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ only those 
are pink, pink as the snow peaks in the setting sun. How short 
a time it is since the Romans passed this way and built these walls,’ 
she sighed, ‘ yet how long it is since I left here. But the more it 
changes, the more it remains the same.’ 

This was true. One of the most important changes since the 
days when she had stayed at the castle with her grandmother was 
the promotion that the years had brought herself. Always clearly 
in her vision was the nursery wing, broad stone stairs leading from 
the first courtyard on to a rather narrow passage, and from it 
opening rooms that faced the South; rooms worn to shabbiness 
yet filled with sunlight and with laughter and the easy tears of 
childhood. Again young voices echoed through those rooms, yet 
she herself was promoted to the half-remembered glories of a more 
important wing. 

Where grandmother had reigned, mother was now supreme ; 
so there was still a frail old figure in the carved chair at the head 
of the long table in the great hall. The chair at the other end had 
been empty for some years, father’s chair, just as it had been empty 
in the latter days of youth, when it had been grandfather’s. 
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The changes were but milestones. And here was another mile- 
stone. The pigeon room was to be hers. She moved in on the 
morrow. 

Here it might be possible to finish off that local history, so 
nearly completed, that had fallen from the hands of the older 
generation when the last call came. And so books had to be col- 
lected in the little panelled room, many volumes piled high, and 
papers oozing out of faded file covers stacked on the tables and 
strewn about, overflowing on to the window-seat, and even on to 
the stone sills. 

‘It’s the best room in the house,’ said Elizabeth. 

Although the top layers of papers often consisted of school 
reports, bills, insurances, and other items incidental to the rearing 
of a family there was much material for study in what she called 
her buried treasure, and she spent many hours a day there, some- 
times far into the night, digging it out. 

Then it happened. 

She came out of the pigeon room late one night, when some of 
the family were away, and made her way along the cloister and 
across the courtyard to the east wing where she slept. The outer 
door of those rooms had been locked by some over-careful person. 
She would have to go round through the dining hall and chapel 
to the other staircase. Back through the cloister she went. The 
door between her and the dining hall had locked itself on the inside. 
Most of the old doors had Gothic locks that snapped to if they were 
slammed. The keys were in the other wing. 

Could she rouse anyone? Possibly. But it would be a noisy 
business waking the household from the central courtyard. Not 
worth it. There would be a rug or two in the chest in the cloister, 
and she would turn in, in the pigeon room, much as she would on 
the deck of a ship. She made her way back lighted only by the 
lamp at the well head in the lower courtyard, and the dim moon- 
light, then switched on her lamp and sat herself down for another 
spell of work, for her wanderings had freshened her, and she had 
never felt less like sleep. 

She was sorting files. Stacks of papers, references and cross 
references chiefly manuscript in a fine small hand that she had to 
scrutinise close to the lamp. Presently she noticed that she was 
not alone. Two pigeons were roosting on a high ledge above the 
window. They were watching the movement and light with 
startled eyes, Was there a nest? she wondered. In the day- 
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time she would climb on to one of the tables, and see, but at the 
moment she was beginning to feel sleepy; she would roll herself 
up on the window-seat and get some sleep. 

She dozed fitfully, yet seemed conscious all the time of pigeons. 
There they roosted, close at hand, warm and living. Good com- 
panions, that was it, just at the moment when the whole world 
lay wrapped in oblivion, very still. To her oblivion wouldn’t 
come, or only in short spells that marked her restlessness. Grad- 
ually the moonlight shifted, until the wall opposite and the table 
stacked with books, were bathed in light. A pigeon fluttered down, 
passing like a shadow round the room; then in the corner just 
beyond the moonlight an old man was sitting with a pigeon on his 
finger. 

‘Lois!’ she said. ‘Lois, you said that they were the souls 
of the men who pined to be free. Is that true ?’ 

He shook his head. But it wasn’t Lois. And then he put 
his lips to the pigeon’s beak, and the bird took something from 
between them. 

‘They came in answer to our prayers,’ he said. 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘Just one of them.’ 

He sat huddled in his corner, and she couldn’t see his feet. 
They might have been smothered in rushes. One finger stroked 
the pigeon’s head, and he chirruped to it deep down in his throat. 

‘How long have you been here ?’ 

‘Seven years.’ 

She smiled, knowing it not to have been seven minutes. ‘So 
long ?’ she asked. 

‘Six years, ten months, three days,’ he answered surprisingly. 

‘ How terrible !’ 

He stared straight in front of him. ‘It was cold, so cold.’ 
He shivered. Then whispered softly, ‘One autumn night a pigeon 
took shelter from the storm. I fed him and he came again and 
again, and in the spring he brought his mate and they nested here. 
My pigeons! For six years they stayed. They who were free 
flew into us behind the bars, and we loved them well: they only 
left us each time there came the rattle of the keys, so that they 
were not made into pigeon pie. With an old arrow-head I chis- 
elled pictures of them on the wall, and on the window-seat . . . 
and then the boy came.’ 

‘What boy ?’ 
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‘ Just another one of us. Number seven. He was very young. 
They had beaten him cruelly before he came in. After several 
days they tried him, and when he came back to us we knew he was 
condemned. He said no word, but we saw it in his face, and in 
his eyes that stared, and stared. And when night came he wept, 
and a girl’s name was on his lips. He was young, so young, not 
more than twenty. I had my pigeons with me; then I thought 
of a plan by which I should fly as free as my birds flew. In the 
dawn they circled three times round my head, so that I knew it 
would be that morning. We had a new warder that day, for all 
the guard had been changed as happened once a year, and I took 
the iron necklet that I wore with my number and exchanged it 
with that of the boy. When we heard the marching of the guard, 
I stood up and swayed slightly on my feet as the men came in 
and looked round them, and hesitated, then looked at my number. 
They tied me up then, and took me out on the hillside. The grass 
fresh with dew was beneath my feet. I had not been out for seven 
years. The sky was clear above me. And my pigeons came and 
circled yet again. 

‘Il join you,” I cried. “In ten minutes I will join you.” 

‘The warders laughed at me, for I was crazy. 

‘Ten minutes later I was free. Life surged up within me; it 
burst the bonds of my captivity, and I was free.’ 

‘Ten minutes?’ said Elizabeth. ‘What happened in those 
ten minutes ?’ 

‘TI never flinched,’ said he ; ‘ you see the boy was watching me 
from this window.’ 

‘What happened then ?’ 

‘ The pigeons were here for good . . . I brought them here .. . 
I brought them here .. .’ 

Suddenly a shutter banged. There was a whirr of wings as 
the pigeon pair roosting above fluttered down and round and 
round the room; and when she spoke again there was no answer. 
Moonlight and shadow flickered where he had sat, then a cloud 
passed over the moon, and it was dark. 

Still pondering the old man and his pigeons, she slept, and 
woke to find the sun high in the heavens and the household searching. 

‘Fancy sleeping soundly on a wooden seat,’ said her mother 
over breakfast. 

‘No worse than sleeping on the deck, and cooler than the Red 
Sea,’ laughed Elizabeth. 
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‘Didn’t the bats worry you ?’ 

‘There were pigeons, and they are companionable things.’ 

‘We must keep the windows shut when possible,’ said the old 
lady, ‘for they will come in.’ 

‘Don’t stop them. They have been there so long. I feel they 
have a right there.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I don’t quite know.’ 

Nor did she until Nicholas came. Nicholas walked on two 
sticks. He was eighty and lived with his son, a crofter right up 
in the mountains. He had taken four hours for a two-hours’ walk 
when he hobbled down to see Elizabeth, duly primed with the 
sort of stories that the old remember of the middle aged when 
they were very young, for he had known her since her babyhood. 

Elizabeth was delighted to see him. ‘Come along to my work 
room, and they will bring you a glass of wine while we exchange 
the news of all the years,’ she said. 

‘Your work room. That’s good,’ he chortled, as he tapped 
his way down the stone-flagged cloister with his two sticks. ‘ It’s 
only the other day that you were making sand pies in the garden.’ 

‘I wish it were,’ she smiled. ‘Do you remember the pigeon 
room ?’ 

He stopped in his slow walk, and looked at her. ‘ Seventy-five 
years ago I ran through these courtyards and cloisters as a bare- 
footed boy, when the place was going to rack and ruin, for the 
owner was drinking heavily and he did not care. That was just 
before your folk bought it and set it to rights again. The pigeon 
room is the only one I think that has been left as they found it.’ 

‘ There must have been much to do, and it was not particularly 
wanted.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ There were always the pigeons,’ he said. 

She opened the door and he stood on the threshold gazing. 

‘So they’ve done it up at last,’ he murmured ; ‘ even windows.’ 

‘But they have left the bars.’ 

‘They couldn’t have got those out without taking down the 
corner of the castle,’ he smiled. ‘They run many feet into the 
walls. This was the prison for twenty men.’ 

‘Hardly room for so many,’ remarked Elizabeth, pulling up 
a comfortable chair for old Nicholas and sitting herself on the 
window-seat. The wine came and he sipped it slowly, looking 
out on the glistening snow peaks against an infinitely blue sky. 
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Presently he looked overhead. ‘ Pigeons! ’ he chortled, pointing 
to where a pair of beady eyes looked down at him from a nest 
above the window. 

‘We cannot keep them out.’ 

‘No, they belong.’ 

‘Lois used to say they were the souls of the men who prayed 
to be free.’ 

‘ Ay, he was one of them.’ 

‘One of the prisoners ?’ she asked. 

‘No. The prison has not been used for a couple of centuries 
now, but since the time it was closed there has been a family living 
here, who have always been pigeon fanciers, and to whom the birds 
constantly return. Lois was one of them.’ 

‘He used to come and feed them.’ 

‘And now his grandson Andreas will be coming; it is a kind 
of rental that they pay.’ 

Quietly Elizabeth pushed over the long brown cigar that lay 
near the wineglass. Slowly he lit up. 

‘What is the story ?’ she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘It’s very vague. Handed down 
by word of mouth for two hundred years . . . but they never 
mention it . . . they to whom it is probably known.’ 

‘Tell me.’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell. Just a tale of chivalry. This 
happened to be the general prison of the castle, in the days when 
the jurisdiction of the Valley lay in the hands of the lord of this 
manor. There were one or two cells for dangerous criminals and 
solitary confinement down in the cellars. But long sentences were 
served up here, for one man is supposed to have been nearing 
the end of his seventh year, when one day a youth was pushed in, 
who was condemned to die on the morrow. All night he lay and 
shivered in his corner, and in the morning when he heard the 
tramp of marching feet approaching, he shrieked. The older man 
looked down upon him pityingly. ‘Be still,’ he said, then stooped 
down and took the disc that was slung around the youth, and 
exchanged it for his own ; and when the warders came in he stood 
up and held out his hands to be tied, while the boy still cowered 
there. How it was that the guard did not know the prisoners 
except by number, I do not know.’ 

‘Perhaps the guard just happened to be new?’ Elizabeth 
suggested. 
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He looked at her a moment. ‘They took him out and hung 
him on the gallows, and not until he was dead did they discover 
that they had hung the wrong man. 

‘Then they went back for the boy, but the lord of the manor 
in whose hands the judgment lay met them on their way, and 
questioned them. They admitted what had happened, fearing 
greatly, for he was a just man. 

‘You say he came forward, claiming to be taken ? ” he asked 
scornfully. 

‘**He had even changed his disc, we took number seven,” 
answered the trembling warder. 

‘The lord of the manor was silent for a while, and then they 
say he walked slowly to the prison. The warders unlocked the 
door and stood behind him with their pikes. He looked sternly 
at the prisoners within, but when he spoke his words were gentle. 

‘ So one of you to-day at dawn met death to set another free,” 
he said, and his eyes rested on the youth, still half-dazed with 
terror. He put his hand on the youth’s shoulder. “Go out a 
free man to-day, and leave your robberies behind you; but as 
long as you would be free within my precincts, you must wear 
your disc, Number Seven.” 

‘He turned as if to go, yet in the doorway stayed and looked 
again. Slowly he spoke. “ The death that was died this morning 
to set one prisoner free has freed you all.” He took the great 
key from the warder, and flung the door wide. “‘ Let them pass.” 
He strode away. 

‘They say there was no rush for freedom then. By ones and 
twos they crept away until by evening only one remained ; the boy. 
At nightfall he too went out, and passed into the guard room. “I 
must come back at times ...I must come back to feed his 
pigeons,” he faltered. 

** Come when you will, Number Seven,” they grinned, for they 
had orders to let him pass. 

‘ And so he came once or twice a month, with a small bag of 
corn, and in the spring he put up nesting-boxes. For years he came 
alone, then he brought a little son. He was fisherman to the 
castle then, they say, and had built himself a log house in the 
woods yonder.’ 

‘Where Lois lived when I was little ?’ 

He nodded. 

‘It’s a pretty story,’ she sighed. 




















THE PIGEON ROOM. 


‘This old place is full of stories.’ 

‘But not all as true as that one ?’ 

‘How do you know it’s true?’ he asked sharply. 

‘I do not know,’ she answered, nor did she until Andreas came. 

It was three days later that Andreas came down. ‘ He wants 
to see you personally,’ they said. 

She sighed as she pushed her work away. ‘ Bring him in.’ 

Andreas came in, in his black leather shorts, white shirt crossed 
by bright-green braces, and twiddling his hat in his hand. He 
stared about him. 

‘Sit down, Andreas, and tell me what you want.’ 

Gingerly he sat down on the very edge of a chair. ‘I’ve come 
to ask a favour,’ he said. 

‘Tell me what it is, and I will do my best.’ 

‘For some weeks we have noticed a light from this window 
at night, a light we have never seen before, and our house is just 
within view of this window, so we knew it was being used. And 
I wondered how the pigeons fared ? ’ 

She smiled. ‘One is roosting here now, rather precariously,’ 
she pointed upwards to the momentarily empty nest, ‘and they 
are always flying to and fro.’ 

He shifted in his seat, and fidgeted his hat between his fingers. 
‘Could I put up just one little nesting-box if I made it look just 
like the panelling ? ’ 

She thought for a while. ‘You may put up two,’ she said, 
‘on one condition.’ 

He looked up eagerly. 

‘ That we find a pigeon chiselled on the window-seat underneath 
the panelling.’ 

In five minutes he was back with a screw-driver and hammer. 
Carefully, deliberately, without fuss or bother, he unscrewed and 
levered up the boards enclosing the window-seat, then stood back 
and surveyed the rough red marble of the seat. He took out a 
large pocket handkerchief, and brushed the dust away. 

‘Here it is,’ he said quietly. 


Tyrol. 














ELVES AND SUCH-LIKE. 
BY C. E. LAWRENCE. 


In a world driven by petrol, gas, politicians, bargain-sales, stop- 
press editors, Dora, shibboleths, rate-collectors, electricity, Trade 
Unions and other spirituous or mechanical forces; in an existence 
governed too largely by jogtrot, and the gospel of the main chance ; 
in an earthly paradise largely lost to the illusions, it is necessary 
to keep in close and loving touch with the things of vision and dream 
that carry the willing-hearted through magic casements to realms not 
all-forlorn. For the world is too much with us—a sigh echoing 
from the far simpler conditions of a century ago; and still old 
Triton blows his wreathéd horn to a humanity too hurried or hot 
and bothered to hearken to his primitive music. 

And yet it is easy, if we will, to escape from the commonplace 
and tyrannous obsessions of every day; for many of our insti- 
tutions, born of the painted Middle Ages, provide us with at least 
the promise of an opportunity for such release. There still are 
beadles and state-trumpeters, life-guards and golden bandsmen, 
powdered footmen, judges in ermine and barristers amusingly be- 
wigged, town-criers and official horn-blowers, swords and plumed 
helmets, robes, coronets, surplices and lawn-sleeves, with an 
especially attractive gown for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Every touch of pageantry, however incongruous it may seem to 
the everyday circumstance on which it shines in our often misspent 
civilisation, should be jealously preserved because it is a means of 
checkmating the deadening influence of the drab. The Lord 
Mayor’s Show examined by a coldly practical mind, the sort of 
mind, let us say, that spends itself entirely on the littlenesses of Big 
Business, may be regarded as an expensive absurdity ; yet, so long 
as those who pay for it happen to enjoy the event, surely it is to 
be encouraged for the reason that it provides colour and a brief 
refreshing relaxation to a world which is ever the better for 
brightness. 

Such a generalisation is good enough to introduce the fairies, 
who, whatever they be or are imagined to be, represent nowadays 
the spirit of joy and, as we know them, are an expression of poetic 
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fancy and kindliness. That they exist we need not trouble to 
doubt ; while it is folly at any time to approach the supernatural 
with a draper’s measure or a chemist’s fractional exactitudes. So 
let us accept the thought that they are creatures of beneficence, 
born of reality and a lively and lovely imaginativeness, and are 
essential especially to the life of our towns and suburbs where 
there is sordidness and there are slums. 

The fairies are old; but not so old as they would like to make 
out, The shining offspring of dawn and mist, ecstasies, things of 
joy, light, mirth and melody, winged and chanting—yes, all that 
is actual enough to the imaginative heart; yet the real parents 
of our fairies—the English fairies—whom we know and love, and 
who could people fruitfully for us, if we would let them, the every- 
day thoroughfares of life, as likely as not were Master William 
Shakespeare and Her Majesty Titania, whose husband Oberon some 
of the over-learned have declared was a near descendant of Julius 
Cesar. Well, we do not believe that! Anyhow, from the moment 
that her quintessential ladyship flew into the Warwickshire Arden 
that happened also to be a midsummer wood near Athens, the fairies 
have been dainty, friendly, and happier, more beautiful, than ever 
before ; no longer the ominous presences that for centuries haunted 
the fears of mankind, but helpful, humorous, robed in gossamer 
woven of moon-beams and wielding the powers of a kindly enchant- 
ment, though still not incapable of mischief. 

It is useless to burke the fact that however old the fairies may 
have been, their origins as we know them are as young as the 
Elizabethans; who, themselves, because of the deathless spirit 
which animated them and pervaded their glowing time, remain 
irreducibly youthful. How much younger are Philip Sidney and 
Walter Raleigh—although they came, the one to a premature, the 
other in old age to a cruelly tragical end—than their successors, 
the sombre, anguished Englishmen of the times of the Common- 
wealth ; or those unhappy, desperately witty, restless, dissatisfied 
beings, the men and women of the Restoration years! In the days 
of the Tudors with all their roughness and occasional treachery, joy 
lived in England—it was Merrie England then—but afterwards 
that brave delight was dowsed under a high-crowned Puritan hat. 

Edmund Spenser was born a dozen years before Shakespeare ; 
yet his ‘ Faerie Queene,’ the theme of which should lend itself to 
the sportful delights of a Mab and a Puck, actually is bereft of 
fairies. It has magic and enchantments, dwarfs sometimes called 
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elves, wizards and witches. Merlin moves in those lyrical narratives 
of dream, much as he had moved in the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’; but 
even he was only half an immortal, being, according to Spenser, the 
child of a ‘ guileful spright ’ and a ‘fair Lady Nun’; and although 
Gloriana, the Faerie Queene, holds her court in its prose prologue, 
only in the name given to her is she such a queen. Spenser, in 
spite of his imagination and sometimes overwhelming fancy, saw 
no fairy there ; but merely one more glorification of royal Elizabeth, 
for whom the poets of her period declared themselves to be sick 
with the romance of love. 


‘She is the flower of grace and chastity, 
Throughout the world, renowned far and near, 
My liefe, my liege, my sovereign, my dear, 
Whose glory shineth as a morning star.’ 


Of all Fairy poems, so declared, this romantic Epic-in-picaresque 
is the least elfin. One would have thought that the champions who 
gathered at the court of Gloriana would have been of fairy kin: 
but they were not so. The Red Cross Knight, Guyon, the warrior- 
maiden Britomart, Artegall, with their shining or sinister fellows, 
pass through their many elaborated misadventures with no power 
of their own free-will over the witchcraft or wizardry that beset 
them. Material weapons, with steel armour and the spiritual 
courage that is a natural part of the heroic, were in their possession 
and use; but nothing of the elfin whatsoever. And certainly no 
joy. Although those warriors of the poet’s fancy were human—but 
generally in a vague and twilit manner—the circumstance that they 
must depend on their own efforts to get through the troubles which 
encompassed them makes them appear more actual than were the 
wandering heroes of the simpler folk-tales who for ever had a magic 
ring, or cloak of invikibility, or witch’s promise, to guard them 
through a crisis and also incidentally to help the narrator out of 
a passing literary difficulty. 

The nearest approach to the fairy kind among the knights who 
set forth on adventure from the court of Gloriana is Artegall, the 
destined spouse of Britomart, who had foreseen him in Merlin’s 
enchanted mirror. But the poet in the intensity of his sense of 
reality, so fatal to fantasy, reveals too much. 


‘He wonneth in the land of Fayeree, 
Yet is no Fairy born, ne sib at all 
To Elfs, but sprung of seed terrestrial, 
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And whylom by false Fairies stolen away 

While yet in infant cradle he did crall ; 

Ne other to himself is known this day 

But that he by an Elf was gotten of a Fay.’ 
So that even this ‘ salvage knight,’ who if nothing had been said 
about it might have been taken for elfin, is carefully deprived of 
the privilege—‘ no Fairy born, ne sib at all to Elfs "—by the poet 
who, in spite of the beauty and richly-coloured fantasy of his scenes, 
was yet a realist unable to surrender a jot of the truth for the sake 
of his illusion. What a pity it is that the glades of the great forest 
through which the Spenserian warriors pricked their strenuous ways 
did not belong thoroughly to Fairyland! Edmund Spenser, with 
his visionary play and abounding delight in the flowing melody of 
his verse, proved too serious a wight. His mind was solemn, possibly 
a little hard. His lovely stanzas are empty of the mirth, more or 
less irresponsible, which is a true part of the elfin legacy. Rarely 
they laugh. 

Actually, Geoffrey Chaucer, his predecessor by nearly 200 years, 
had in his imagination more of the true fairies, as we see them, than 
had Spenser ; for although some that he met were very like ladies 
in green and white chanting down the leafy avenues, others, as 
Pluto, ‘the Kyng of fayerie’ and Proserpina his queen, in the 
‘Marchaund’s Tale’ appear to be rather more after the Shake- 
spearean pattern, though not of the minikin dimensions of Titania 
or Mercutio’s Queen Mab. Pope in his transcription of Chaucer’s 
Tale did reduce the dimensions of the elves ; 

‘The dapper Elves their moon-light sports pursue, 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen ;’ 
but he put into their mouths, amongst other words, a discussion on 
Israelitish history! Could anything have been more howlingly 
incongruous ? 

Even Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ so red and darkly positive over 
the politics and tyrannies of the eighteenth century, had a truer 
fairy substance—essentially insubstantial—than had those of 
Spenser’s and Chaucer’s invention. It is, however, unfair to the 
Father of English poetical romance, as Chaucer surely was, to linger 
over his insufficiencies in this respect. His was a true prelude to 
the dawn, as Spenser’s was the morning song to the glorious Eliza- 
bethan daytime. The fairies were in his heart ; and if Shakespeare 
was the first to see them clearly, it often seems that in Chaucer’s 
poetry we glimpse a joyfulness of genuine elfin origin. 
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Before him, and for years after him, as in some hearts even now, 
the fairies were influences of maladroit darkness signifying pain 
and the presage of disaster ; direful imps, the green-blooded distant 
relatives of leprechauns and that harmless wanderer, Will-o’-the- 
Wisp or Jack o’ Lantern, who was the offspring of miasma and of 
graveyard mould; though now happily flown, lost or abolished 
through these sanitary times. What phantasmagoria of mocking 
horror, tyranny and ugly grotesquerie lurked in the haunted sub- 
consciousness of the general people of the Middle Ages before 
Shakespeare, with his poetry and sanity, converted the fairies to 
laughter and made them the children of dancing light! Yet the 
descendants of that ancient ancestry linger among the western hills 
of Ireland where the ‘ little people ’ still wander at times to frighten 
the peasantry; while not so long ago, working upon inherited 
terrors and engrained superstitions, they caused tragedies there. 

Even now the banshee, a preposterous unrecognised great-aunt 
in Elfdom, at the significant hour, it is said, wails among the ruins, 
delivering her baleful message of somebody’s early impending death ; 
and although it is likely that serious men of science can suggest 
with authority for doing so, that the banshee-cry is due to morbid 
anticipations or the call of the shriek-owl, or to anything except the 
bogy that credulity had made of it, yet still she casts her spell. 
Ireland and lovers of ghost-tales will cling to the banshee, as well 
as to the leprechaun, and will continue to do so especially as Mr. 
James Stephens, through the leprechaun of his ‘ Crock of Gold,’ has 
shown how much of knockabout irony, humour and mirth may 
be discovered in that mystical homunculus. 

Such creatures as those were born of quaking dread in a world 
framed with credulity and terrors. What an adventure was death 
in the Middle Ages, when fiends with their horns, ribbed wings and 
spiked tails were known to be waiting on the brink of a bottomless 
pit to chuck down to untiring flames the souls of all who had passed 
the hopeless threshold! Terror persisted then, entrenched in 
ignorance and exploited by the cruel. Witches and warlocks were 
plentiful as tabby cats, and any poor old woman of unpleasant 
appearance was assured of persecution and unsanctified martyrdom 
from the moment that somebody of approved position in the world 
felt a grudge against her. The Dogberrys and Bumbles of the age, 
and the Shallows their masters, were ever ready to take a cruel hint. 
The truth of this persecution, of course, isa commonplace in the posses- 
sion of every conceited schoolboy ; but yet it must be mentioned, for 
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it illustrates less the ferocity than the simple terror of the Middle 
Ages and afterwards, out of which spiritual prodigies were born. The 
unknown was then more to be feared than the known by credulous, 
ignorant man, who, in the modern phrase, was taking no chances. 

It concerns us now because it was from out of such atmosphere 
that the dark spirits came, eventually to be refined, through casual 
transitions, into the Fairies as now we know them. The evil, once 
turned from the older, harsh ways, became slowly and then rapidly 
beneficent and beautiful. And now they are playthings, as familiar 
to our mouths as Tinkerbell, which brings its moral. Always 
those visionings of magic have been modified according to the kind- 
ness and spiritual quality of the imagination of the people to whom 
they belonged. The dark-winged agencies had to die. Healthy 
cheerfulness couldn’t abide ’em any longer; and now every man 
has the fairies, as well as the religion, that he deserves. 

One sees the truth of this on looking abroad. There was, for 
instance, among French fairies an element of sharpness and spite. 
For some small personal reason a princess might be pricked by a 
shuttle and brought to a long, very long, sleep, out of which only 
the kiss of a wandering prince could wake her ; or he in turn might 
be transformed into a monster needing a similar effort of romance 
and courage from a girl to release him from his beastly bondage. 
The mirthfulness of such fairies as Perrault introduced to us was 
apt to scratch and spit; while they hung about gaudy courts and 
were interested in playing-card royalties—kings and queens and 
especially knaves. German elves, on the other hand, seem to have 
been homelike, even bourgeois and dependable. They had sat 
with profit on the lap of the Hausfrau, and with a Teutonic earnest- 
ness did the everyday work—the chores—of the homes they adopted. 
Their Kobolds were the cousins of our English hobgoblins and the 
brownies of Scotland; and their functions, so long as they were 
tolerated and not sought-for, or at most were only barely noticed, 
were domestically helpful. Puck, in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ setting the Duke’s palace right and tidy after the marriage 
of the re-assorted lovers, was for the time being the representative 
of that fly-by-night utilitarian assembly. 


‘I am sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door.’ 


The fact that Puck did nothing more than talk of what he ought 
to be doing was natural to his breed ; for he would be a poor sprite 
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—and a worse human being—who could let staircase necessities 
stand in the way of his enjoyment when Oberon with Titania and 
their train of golden shadows had come to frolic and dance. So that 
if any Anglo-Athenian dust were swept by that besom of Puck, it 
certainly was not much swept; otherwise some of it, sparkling 
invisibly and enchanted, must have blown into the workaday spaces 
of the Earth, to the general advantage. What a great deal of good 
we often have missed! A speck of fairy dust in the eyes of our 
municipal masters would be worth a ha’penny or two on the rates, 

The Russian fairy, as instanced by Baba Yaga, who some few 
years ago was seen in the Diaghileff Ballet of the ‘ Children’s Tales,’ 
was grotesque, barbaric, witch-like, irresponsible. She had no 
serviceableness or beauty, but possessed some capacity, it seems, 
for prankish and ugly mischief. 

It would, however, be hopeless, as well as useless, to travel 
through the world in search of foreign fairies. They are legion, 
and of all degrees of fancy, quality, naughtiness, loveliness, 
ungainliness, kindness, though not of joy, never of pure joy in any 
of their manifestations. Sufficient for us, therefore, is the home- 
product, creatures of starlight and the English dawn, who, early in 
every spring, fly anew out of the fields of daffodils to make the sun 
laugh and remind the birds to mate and sing. 

But it might be well, while we are about it, to remember how 
the fairies sometimes have been misrepresented by English writers, 
though mainly through their being confused with witches, those 
baggages outwardly beautiful but inwardly as hideous as the so- 
called mind of Mrs. Grundy. Ogresses have occasionally assumed 
aspects of loveliness in order to deceive, devour and ruin. ‘ La 
Belle Sans Merci,’ for instance, that ‘full beautiful’ huzzy, who 
drifted into life through the vision of Keats, was, it is said, a fairy’s 
child ; nothing being revealed of the bold, bad mortal man, her 
father, from whom possibly she derived the parasitical, vampyrical 
tendencies which her inheritance of the sheer spirituality of her 
mother made even more dangerous and deathly. It is not fair that 
such creatures should be fastened upon the world of Titania and 
Mab ; even although they belonged to the gentler order of beautiful 
witches, who were, however, the more hurtful because they were 
too attractive to be easily found out. 

Then there were the ‘ sylphs and sylphids’ as Alexander Pope 
saw them; those delicious appearances who danced about the 
dressing-table of Belinda in his ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ But what have 
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they really to do with the English fairies? Nothing! They were 
cousins, not of Titania but of a powder-puff. It is, I believe, true 
that in the more sophisticated oriental theory regarding the ways 
and fashions of the supra-normalities, the eternal Peri, such as she of 
whom Tom Moore sang in his drawing-room and pianoforte manner 
in ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ lived upon perfumes; so that possibly Pope’s 
twinkling folk, who breathed the air of cosmetics and toilet-scents, 
were mere over-refined relatives of that Peri of Persia who stood— 


‘without the gate 
Of Paradise disconsolate.’ 


and had carefully forgotten their origins. 

According to our sophisticated eighteenth-century poet, the 
function of those things of fluttering and glittering was no more 
than that of a lady’s maid, or beauty-restorer, to curl waving hair, 
assist blushes, and suggest, through dreams, desirable alterations 
to flounces and furbelows. But earlier in the poem, Ariel—for 
Pope dared to press the Ariel of Prospero’s island (or his version 
of that spirit) with ‘ purple pinions’ and ‘azure wand’ into his 
service, and actually put a lap-dog, Shock, into his care—had laid 
down the principles of fairy usefulness. 


‘Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give ear! 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear! 
Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest Aether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 

Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets thro’ the boundless sky. 

Some less refined, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Or o’er the globe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 
Of these the chief the care of Nations own, 

And guard with Arms divine the British Throne.’ 


That the elves and their sister importances should help ‘the men 
who fought at Minden,’ to guard, even with arms divine, the British 
throne was to indicate an extraordinary development of fairy 
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responsibility. Though indeed the Guardsman sentinel in ‘ Iolanthe’ 
was so translated afterwards; and with justification, according to 
the precedents of topsy-turvydom. 

The men who fought at Minden (not without purpose brought in) 
suggest Rudyard Kipling, to whom the many who enjoy stories and 
verse alive with energy, brilliant vitality of phrasing, ingenuity, 
vividness of circumstance and character, have ample reason to be 
grateful. But, curiously, his Puck of Pook’s Hillis notin fairy ways 
successful, for the manikin is not truly of elfin kind. The little 
fellow, with the too ambitious name, is a learned don; a gnome, 
beardless, apparently brain-heavy with midnight learning, full of 
grave history and a capacity for argument and sententiousness. It 
may be that this namesake of Puck had undergraduated in the 
University of Nature ; but his degrees assuredly were gained in the 
laborious hours of the study-lamp. He knows too much of a bookish 
quality to make the wilder folk comfortable. The birds, not to 
speak of the butterflies, would be bored by him. His acquaintance 
with English history is admirable, for he has the true national sense 
or view; but—what is English History, what should it be, to 
Titania and Company? How can the fairies care whether or not 
Queen Anne is dead? That Puck’s heart does not laugh. He has 
nothing of the urge to jollity and practical joking of which the true 
Robin Goodfellow boasted in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ He 
would no more have thought of pretending to be a three-foot stool 
and of slipping away from under the sitting-part, or reverse-lap, 
of an old lady, than Mr. Baldwin would play leap-frog at a 
Church Congress with Mr. Lansbury. This means that with all 
his imagination, humour, wit and true feeling for the poetical, 
Kipling had not—as Sir James Barrie assuredly has—the elfin 
sense, the elemental joy, the delicacy of phantasy and simple 
wonder—it may be the mocking evasiveness, or even it may be the 
innocence, that are essential to fairy life and writings. 

And, as assuredly, those very modern and semi-scientific who 
claim to have been able to photograph the fairies and secure prints 
from negatives showing them dancing have been woefully deceived 
—of course, by the sprites themselves. As if the infinities in their 
raiment of laughter and moonshine could be slaves to any sort of 
camera! No, the fairies are living invisibilities, intangibilities, 
wonders, seen by the heart rather than with eyes of flesh. A poet, 
an artist, with their faith, vision and rich immediate sense of beauty, 
can see and portray them in the words or the contours and colouring 
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of loveliness ; but to try to photograph them is to catch—and keep 
—a wind ina sieve. Somebody, of fairy essence or belonging to the 
naughty body of man, has been taking somebody else in—that is the 
truth of it, imposing upon the weaknesses of a determined credulity. 

It is certain anyhow that the fairies are not to be trapped in 
those poor toils. But when William Blake saw a fairy funeral it 
was different. Whether, like his true vision of the face of God at 
a window, and of angels in a tree, singing and waving their wings, of 
Ezekiel, Moses, Isaiah, Homer, Dante and Milton, he saw the fairies 
with his outward eyes, or whether they appeared to him as an inward 
vision, does not matter a gramme. What a poet sees is truth; and 
the fact that Dr. Dryasdust or the clever young man with the horn- 
rimmed spectacles does not see that same wonderful thing matters 
nothing whatsoever. Blake saw a fairy funeral, ‘ bearing a body 
laid out on a rose-leaf,’ and said so with sincerity. Coming from 
him that is enough. There was a fairy funeral because Blake said 
that he saw one; and when the scoffers assert, as they might do, 
that it was a weakness or extravagance of the imagination, or 
fluttering grasses, or possibly a resplendent butterfly or beetle 
inspiring in a poet’s mind impassioned fancies—please put that 
reasoning by! The spiritual, the immortal, is better than any mere 
reasoning; and the best of reasoning is a poor thing when the 
spiritual and immortal have no part in it. For often our careless 
eyes see more truly than the careful mind. 

A few Saturdays ago I was in Knole Park and saw as clearly 
as could be Pan piping as he sat before the base of a great tree. 
There was no doubt of it. But was he going to make himself as 
cheap a show as that? Not he! When I looked more narrowly 
he was changed—presto !—into a blaze of sunlight shining on the 
bole with fluttering leaves casting restless shadows. I confess that 
he deceived me entirely. I could hardly believe it had not been 
the tree-trunk all the time with the shadows of the leaves fluttering, 
as if they were fingers playing on a Pandean pipe. 

So that when in your motor-car you hurry (as you shouldn’t) 
through narrow hedged lanes and see the blossoms scattered brightly 
over a wild-rose bush, sometimes look back and it may be then that 
you'll find them gone. And you might, if you listened with the 
right sort of attention, hear them ; for of course they were fairies, 
laughing in glee as they flew away, just as I very nearly heard Pan’s 
goat-like and god-like mirth in Knole Park. For you never can 
tell! The elves are far too clever for the likes of us. 

















ALPINE ADVENTURES. 
II, 1895. 


BY A. CARSON ROBERTS, 
CLIMBS WITH EMILE REY AND THEIR TRAGIC END. 


BeroreE leaving the Chamonix district in 1893 I had two ideas 
for new climbs—one to find a way from the Petit Dru to the Grand 
Dru without the help of ropes lowered from above, and the other 
an ascent of the Aiguille du Géant by its N. face or by its N.E. 
aréte. As I had no climbing friends of like mind or keen on guide- 
less work, I wrote to Emile Rey and at last managed to engage 
him from August 20, 1895. 

On the 19th of that month I started from Zermatt at midnight, 
hoping to reach Zinal that day by way of the Moming Pass and 
to join Rey at the Montenvers on the evening of the 20th. As 
we were starting for the ‘ aréte blanche ’"—the third ascent of that 
climb—a fury of wind and snow swept up the Zinal Glacier; it 
tore off the hats we had bound down with scarves as we floundered 
before it, groping for a way through that much-crevassed snow- 
field. At one time my guides were on their knees, but their vows 
were cut short by an angry and sacrilegious ‘ Vorwarts.’ At last 
we glimpsed the sharp line of the aréte above us, and very soon 
three ridiculous snowmen with icicles in their hair were laugh- 
ing at the sight of each other and telling the furies on the other 
side of the ridge to do their worst. It was dark when we reached 
the Mountet hut. 

At about 3 the next afternoon I arrived at Martigny, and, as 
the poste had gone, I marched over the Téte Noire with my bags 
on a mule, reaching Argentiére at about 9 p.m. Being very keen 
to keep my appointment with Rey I asked the hotel manager, 
while I supped, to find two sturdy porters who would carry my 
bags up by way of the Mauvais Pas and Mer de Glace. On reach- 
ing the Chapeau—the little refreshment booth below the Mauvais 
Pas—my porters turned in on the floor saying they would go 
no further but would be at the Montenvers before 7 in the morn- 
ing. As the tiny bit of floor space that remained was far from 
tempting, I decided to jog on. It was a calm but dark night 
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and I had no difficulty until I had got across the smooth and 
go-as-you-please ice in the middle of the glacier, but I failed to 
find the ‘ polyglots’ track’ through the broken ice and crevasses 
on the other side, although I followed up the many clues provided 
by their discarded over-socks. It took me a longish time to cut a 
way off by lantern light and it was nearly 2 a.m. when, after climb- 
ing into the hotel, I managed to rouse Paul Couttet. It was by 
the classic ascent of the smoking-room window that I got in, but 
it was not a fair ascent of that ‘ mauvais pas,’ because I used the 
head of my axe as a foot-hold ! 

After breakfast on the 21st I discussed my hopes and notions 
with Rey, who, I found, was housed in the hotel and not in the 
guides’ chalet. My French is vile, but he enunciated so clearly 
that I found it possible to converse better than I had ever been 
able to do with a guide before. He said he would like to see how 
I could deal with difficult rocks and, as the day was good, suggested 
that we should go at once and spend an hour or so on the top 
rocks of the little Charmoz. I agreed gladly, particularly as I had 
played about on those not really difficult rocks and knew them 
well. A clergyman, a member of A.C. (was his name Carey %), 
asked if he and three ladies might come with us and Rey was 
persuaded to agree. 

That little expedition was not without incident. On leaving 
the rocks Rey led us to the top of a small hanging glacier facing 
the Mer de Glace and pointed to a narrow crack which ran all 
the way down. It was well filled with snow and made a white 
streak down the otherwise dark and shiny ice. He roped up 
with two of the ladies and told me to march in front making steps 
with my heels not too far apart. After enquiring whether my 
staircase suited the ladies and pacing down to about the middle 
of the glacier, I was pulled up by a yell which had in it more of 
the horror of imminent catastrophe than any I had ever heard. 
I saw both the ladies spreadeagled on the ice and Rey holding 
with all his might—axe and heels driven deep. Bringing the 
ladies back to the snow was a quick and easy job, but appeasing 
the anger of my guide was a different matter. Naturally I tied 
on to that short rope and did my best to hearten the ladies, who 
were badly shaken, possibly more by the furious words they had 
heard than by the very real danger which they, he even more, 
had escaped. I doubt if they realised from what his strong and 
prompt anchor-hold had saved them. Lower down I remem- 
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ber sweet-smelling glissades sitting on a low growth of junipers, 
rhododendrons, etc. 

The next day, after making elaborate arrangements for camping 
out as long as the weather lasted, we toiled up to the gite on the 
rocks in the Charpoua Glacier in company with Peech, his guides 
and our respective porters. The night was cold, and I, for one, 
failed to sleep on my stony couch. Our companions kept our 
spirits high as we started just before dawn. They proceeded up 
the snow for the Grand Dru and we dipped to the left to thread 
easy séracs to the base of the Petit Dru. We never uncoiled 
our rope that day. Many times, as we followed that interesting 
route up those fine rocks, Rey offered to send me down an end; 
but we had talked over this matter and agreed that, unless one 
is so much weaker a climber as to need support from the other, 
two are safer on rocks, as well as quicker, without the rope; and 
time and again in discussing the subject we came to the same 
conclusion. 

We attained our peak very soon after Peech had reached his 
66-foot higher top, and were able to shout messages to each other. 
The wall which barred our reaching him was festooned with many 
ropes. When I spoke to Rey of our plan for seeking a possible 
way up on its N. side, he said he did not feel in good condition 
for a severe effort, while I was feeling much more inclined for a 
snooze. I may mention that my hopes had also been shaken 
by the tales which Rey had told me of the great sums he had re- 
ceived for effecting new ascents. If my memory is right, Fontaine 
proved this climb to be possible a few years later.+ 

The two parties got back to the gite almost at the same time, 
and I can remember the joy of that orange, or was it a pear, which 
Peech gave me. We had instructed our porter to take our sleeping- 
sacks, etc., down to the glacier, leave them there while he crossed 
to the Montenvers for fresh provisions, and then to bring the 
lot to a point on the path up to the Couvercle where we would 
meet him—he was to take two journeys up if necessary. To 
our dismay we found that he had left our sleeping-sacks, cooking 
gear, etc., taking down only his own things. The splendid flood 
of French and Italian invective which Rey expended on the whole 
tribe of porters and their forbears is impressed on my memory 
because it lasted far down those slopes, coming out in fresh spate 
at each halt, when he called heaven to witness how we, who had 
1 August 23, 1901.—Editor. 
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climbed the mountain, were laden like mules. His load was a 
good deal heavier than mine. 

To save going down to the glacier we traversed the rough 
intervening slopes, and shortly before striking the Couvercle path 
we saw our porter coming across the glacier. We waited for him 
in a tempting grassy nook and lit a fire. Of course, curses were 
hurled at him as he approached, but, in some way which I failed 
to grasp, he obtained rather speedy absolution. As the light: 
failed we had what would have been a perfect meal in a perfect 
place but for the fact that Rey had no appetite. We turned in 
early where we were and no one waked until 4.0 a.m. I was struck 
by the completeness of Rey’s ablutions in the stream near by; he 
took off his shirt and put his head into the water. 

The Moine aréte of the Aiguille Verte was the next item on 
our programme, but Rey said it was much too long a climb to 
start from where we were at so late an hour as 5.0 a.m. We, there- 
fore, decided to go to the Aiguille du Géant and prospect. Parting 
from our porter at the foot of the path, we started up the glacier 
well laden with provisions, took the séracs of the Géant on their 
eastern side and climbed the rocks of La Noire to obtain closer 
views of the N. face of the great tooth. We decided to inspect 
it from above also and made for the spur which descends westward 
from its base, depositing one well-loaded sack on the line between 
it and the Aiguilles Marbrées. We climbed the Géant unroped 
as we had climbed the Dru. In ascending the steep part of the 
tooth Rey put me in front and came close behind, watching how 
I used the rock-holds and the pitons driven in by the brothers 
Maquignaz. 

We spent about 14 hours on the top of the Aiguille du Géant, 
explored it a little way down at its eastern end and discussed 
possible climbs. Rey was not averse to attempting the N. face, 
but he talked much of a new climb on the Rochefort, which he 
was keen on trying. In spite of the fact that he had eaten very 
little since we left the hotel and had been troubled by continuous 
thirst, he was in excellent spirits. We talked of many things, 
and I remember that he joked about the need to get rid of the 
white bristles on his chin before being seen at the hotel: his hair 
was still black, but these made him look older; I think he was 49. 
It was warm and I greatly enjoyed our long halt on the summit 
ridge, but the weather beginning to look bad we decided to make 
for the hut on the col before it became really nasty. Fortunately, 
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when a clear view came, Rey pointed out the rocks on which that 
hut stood. 

Soon after we had rounded those minor teeth which stand 
out on the sky-line, he picked up a crystal from some running 
water: seeing it was a poor one he was about to throw it away, 
but handed it to me instead, saying, ‘ Peut-étre un souvenir.’ 
Those were his last words, and I have that poor little crystal still. 
About a minute later he found, at the edge of the terrace along 
which we were proceeding northwards, the head of a little chimney 
up which we had climbed—this was at about 4.15 p.m. At the 
foot of this chimney our route turned sharply S., at first on steep 
snow, where we had cut steps. When Rey was fully half-way 
down this chimney and I was waiting at the top, I heard one little 
ejaculation—an ‘ ugh,’ suggestive of disgust or of pain—and saw 
him drop feet-foremost on to the little base of the chimney, a 
downward-sloping stone powdered over with small pebbles, and 
slide off on to the steep snow slope below. Almost immediately 
and before his fall had gained much momentum, he came up against 
an outcrop of rocks, but, as far as I could see, made no effort to 
clutch them. His ice axe and his cap remained on those rocks. 
He struck one or two other patches of rock as his fall gained pace 
on the steepening slope, and then disappeared into the deep gulf 
below like a cartwheel in the air. 

That little chimney is, I think, the only place where the climb 
to the foot of the great tooth presents any difficulty, but it is 
not of a severity trying to the powers of any climber, much less 
an Emile Rey, as witness the fact that, in spite of the terrible 
sight I had just seen, I felt no nervousness in descending it. I 
instinctively picked up his axe and cap and, after traversing to 
the §., raced down the spine of that westerly spur. Rey had 
fallen to the N. of the spur which is climbed from the 8., and there 
the glacier is much lower and the spur much steeper than on the 
8. I hurried down the N. side, tearing my clothes as I went on 
its peculiarly rough rocks. I got within about 200 ft. of him, 
but there was a sheer face between us. He had brought up on a 
slope of soft snow, but the deep groove above him was terribly 
stained, while one of his legs was bent back with the foot behind 
his head. I called to him for some time, begging him to move a 
hand if he could, but he made no motion of any kind that I could see. 

I hurried back up the spur to try to reach him by a circuit 
on the snow. On the top I halted to settle a pocket compass 
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and to get the exact bearings of the cabane, as a snowstorm was 
boiling up from the N. It closed on me just as I left the spur. 
It had not the fury of that which had caught us on the Moming 
Pass, but it was nearly as blinding. I tried to make a circuit, 
but after some minutes pulled up, just in time to avoid falling 


_ down a face of unknown depth. The next day I saw that this 


was a drop of some 200 ft., and that it needed a wide détour far 
out on the crevassed snowfield to avoid the abrupt snow or rock 
steps extending westward from the spur. Failing to find another 
way round in the blinding snow I had to give up my attempts to 
reach what, as I knew later, was certainly then a dead man. 

Slowly, with careful steps and many halts to settle my com- 
pass, I groped my way to the hut, some 3 kilometres distant. I 
was lucky to escape the crevasses surrounding me at the start. 
The storm became lighter, but the sun had set before I reached 
the hut. I found the door fast on the inner side and, after knock- 
ing for some time and shouting, it was opened some inches to 
reveal two scared faces. They were two young French climbers 
who had come from the Montenvers and had been in the hut a 
long time. When they were satisfied that I was not a ghost, they 
were kindness itself. An account of their experiences on that 
day appeared about a month later in some French periodical, of 
which I cannot now remember the name; it gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the wild man who had come to them out of the storm in 
ragged clothes and covered with snow and ice. 

I had a mad notion that Rey might still be alive, and I was 
aching to reach him. I tried to persuade these two climbers to 
come with me, and for some time we talked at cross purposes, 
I paying no attention to their tale until I caught the repeated 
words, ‘ Mais ne serait-il pas mieux de chercher les vivants que 
les morts?’ Then I listened to what they had to say about a 
party of twelve and a party of two whom they had been expecting 
for hours. The twelve were a party of six Belgians or Dutch 
(three men and three women), with six Chamonix guides and 
porters, who were making for Courmayeur; the party of two 
turned out to have been Rey and myself. These young men 
had overtaken the twelve in the early hours of the morning and, 
when last seen, the latter were entering the séracs of the Géant 
Glacier. 

Soon we were roped and ploughing through heavy snow, facing 
what was then a mild snowstorm. In something like 20 minutes 
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we met the vanguard of this expedition—a rope of four or rather 
of two pairs. The leader was leaning forward with the rope over 
his shoulder and on his back part of the weight of a voyageur, and 
so was the third on the rope. The other two ropes were similarly 
engaged. We gave cognac to some and did our best to cheer 
them on. 

As soon as I could, I got the leading guide apart and asked 
him to let me have two men to go to Rey. He said his men were 
utterly exhausted and that, if word got out that there had been 
an accident, his hopes of getting his party safely down to Cour- 
mayeur would be even slenderer than they were. Later on one 
of the Belgian gentlemen, who had been told, took me aside and 
said that the best he could do was to send one of his men down 
to Courmayeur very early in the morning to tell the guide-chef 
what had happened, and to arrange for a search party to come 
up. I wrote telegrams and messages for this man to take down. 
I may mention that Rey had talked to me of his wife and sons 
who lived within a mile of Courmayeur, at La Saxe; he was clearly 
very proud of his sons. 

The other fourteen had some trouble in finding space for them- 
selves in the sleeping-place. I did not try for any, but sat dozing 
by the fire and waking time after time with a nightmare that 
Rey had dragged himself to the hut and was blaming me bitterly 
for deserting him. When the others had left, I made a full entry 
in the hut book, with a black border round the page ; I then turned 
in and slept until roused after three o’clock by the arrival of the 
first two men from Courmayeur. The others, with Rey’s sons, 
were some way behind. So, leaving a note for them to follow 
our tracks, I took the two and led them across the high snowfield 
to where Emile was lying under his shroud of snow. I turned 
before actually reaching his body and steered N.W. for the Mon- 
tenvers route, as I was very anxious to see the sister and brother 
I had left there. 

We soon descried a large party advancing rapidly up the glacier, 
and we met them somewhere near Le Rognon. They were the 
guides from the Montenvers led by Alfred Simond, and with them, 
I think, were Stutfield, Spencer, Schintz and my brother. When 
I had told my sad tale we sent the two Courmayeur men back 
laden with provisions to help in carrying down Rey’s body. I 
shall never forget the pace at which Alfred took us through those 
séracs and what a relief it was to untie from his rope. 
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er Mr. C. E. Mathews, who had arrived with Melchior Anderegg, 
rer asked me next morning to stroll out on to the glacier; there he 
nd took notes for the account of Rey’s death, which he sent to the 
rly British Press. That evening I was startled by the news that 
er the funeral was to take place at 11 a.m. the next morning. Schintz, 
who had with him Alois Pollinger and one of his sons, most kindly 


ed offered to join in an effort to reach Courmayeur in time. So we 
re started at some unusually early hour, and did not halt for our 
en second breakfast until we had reached the cabane on the col. 
ar- As we were about to open our sacks a bell began to toll in the 
ne valley far below, and Schintz remembered that we were passing 
nd from French to Central European time, so that by our watches 
wn the funeral was at 10 a.m. We had 7000 ft. to descend and then 
hef some 2 miles of level road: so we cut out breakfast and hurried 
me on at our very best pace. Just as we came in sight of the church 
mm. door, the procession for the cemetery began to emerge. It was 
yns not yet 11 a.m. by our watches. I do not remember who the 
rly distinguished persons were who delivered long and eloquent orations 
by his grave in French and Italian. 
m- | When the ceremony was over an English visitor who lived in 
ng Genoa came and asked if one of us was the man who had been 


iat with Rey; he then told me that the Syndic desired my presence 
rly | at an enquiry he was about to hold. When the necessary people 
Ty had been got together, I handed in an account I had prepared 


ed in French, which my friend from Genoa read out, giving it to 
he them later in Italian. They had many further questions to ask, 
ns, and it was long after 2 p.m. when we got to the hotel for much- 
ow needed baths and food. 

ld On our return next day we digressed to the place where Rey’s 
ed body had rested. It is a deep gulf surrounded, except on the 
yn- N.W., by rather awesome ice walls almost sheer. I pointed out 


1eF to my companions the little escarpment on which is the chimney 
from which he fell; their estimates of its height were from 1600 
er, to 2000 ft., and I saw that the estimate I had given to Mr. Mathews 
he was ridiculously low—600 ft. only. 


en I am fairly certain that this was not really a mountaineering 
ck accident, but a sudden physical seizure of some kind, while the 

I | great misfortune was that it came upon Rey at almost the only 
se place on our descent from the Aiguille, where its consequences 
| must be fatal. Had Rey been conscious he could certainly have 
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checked his fall at that first rocky outcrop, as I was shouting to 
him to do. To me it seemed that he made no effort, and cer- 
tainly he did not employ his axe strongly on the first snow slope ; 
he lost his grip on it before he reached those rocks. Dr. Giissfeldt, 
one of Rey’s chief patrons, who asked me for the fullest details, 
was firmly of this opinion, although I told him that someone at 
the enquiry had said that flesh had been torn from Rey’s fingers. 
I can only think that this statement was prompted by the thought 
of the struggle such a man would probably have made to save 
himself. 

Some mountaineers had much to say at the time about the 
‘iniquity’ of climbing unroped as we had done. Undoubtedly, 
if there had been a rope between us at the time when Rey col- 
lapsed, I could not have failed to hold him as I was watching him 
from a flat and ample platform. But, as I pointed out to many, 
had we been roped, I would of course have been below and in 
snow steps, without a chance of holding. I well remember how 
one man, a little while after hearing this, said—thoughtlessly, I 
am sure— Poor Rey, you certainly should have been roped,’ 
Except when crossing the Charpoua Glacier, it was on rocks only 
that we climbed unroped. We were not only roped but double- 
roped where there was danger from crevasses. 


Since writing this I have seen an account based on the notes 
taken at the Syndic’s enquiry in Courmayeur. Though accurate 
in the main, it contains some words that are misleading; and 
it is easy to see how they came in. 

1. The account states: ‘The weather looking bad Rey said 
that they would move more quickly if unroped. They accord- 
ingly coiled up the rope... .’ It is quite wrong to say that Rey 
suggested dispensing with the rope there or anywhere else. In the 
ascent and descent of the Aiguille du Géant that day we employed 
the rope for a few minutes only, ¢.e. on the little snow slope imme- 
diately under the tooth loose snow on a slippery foundation and 
because I told Rey that I was not happy in ascending it, he in- 
sisted on having me roped for its descent. Neither of us dreamt 
of using the rope for the easy descent thence to the snowfield. 
(N.B.—I, no doubt, told the Syndic how we had agreed that on 
rocks we could ‘move more quickly—and more safely—if un- 
roped.’) 

2. I cannot have told the Syndic that Rey climbed down that 
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chimney ‘face outwards.’ Possibly I may have said that he was 
facing outwards when he alighted on its base. 

3. ‘Dropped’ is the proper word for describing how he came 
to that base. I can hardly think I said ‘jumped or dropped.’ 


On that same day the best guideless climber was lost, as well 
as the man who, no doubt at that time, was the leading mountain 
guide. It was on August 24, 1895, that Mummery and his two 
Gurkhas passed out of ken on Nanga Parbat. 


(To be continued.) 


MINIMUS. 


Waite still the winds of winter blow 
Their loudest and their coldest, 
One venturer mocks the driven snow, 
Of all the daffodils that grow, 
The smallest and the boldest. 


The sullen cloud shall loose its tears, 
The storm shall shriek and bellow, 

No matter, faithful to the years, 

Forth from the battered glebe appears 
That spark of dauntless yellow. 


As though it said, Young April may 
Stage you a gorgeous burst of us, 

But when you see the bank-side gay 

With Seagull and Sir Watkin, nay, 
Remember who came first of us. 


Thus, whether Spring be here or there, 
Yet to her calling dutiful, 
This herald lifts a head in air, 
And takes a brief, but gallant, share 
In making God’s earth beautiful. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 
VOL. 153.—No. 916. 














TRANSLATION. 
BY DR. HUGH THURSFIELD. 


Ir in the course of the feast of reading which is so lavishly spread 
to satisfy our modern leisure, one pauses to reflect on its sources 
and origins, and on the causes which have brought its authors to 
the printing-press, it is somewhat curious to discover how favourite 
an occupation with authors is the translation of works written 
in a foreign tongue. It is not perhaps surprising that there should 
be a flood of translations of modern books, for the Englishman 
is still not given to the knowledge of alien tongues, and yet is 
at the present time much alive to the general life of the world 
outside these islands. The vogue of translated biographies, travels, 
histories and novels has perhaps received a stimulus from the 
restricted sphere of foreign travel. Some generations ago the Eng- 
lish travelled farther and more often than other nationalities, 
perhaps even more than the Americans, and there was generally 
diffused a knowledge at first hand of other lands which is now 
less widespread. In place of that first hand and often profound 
acquaintance with the peoples of the world there has grown up a 
generation which seeks to enlighten itself, so far as is possible, 
by reading. Modern means of communication, wireless, the steam- 
ship, and the aeroplane have made the world smaller than it was a 
few generations ago, and these, combined with the experiences of 
the War, which sent thousands wandering over the globe, have ex- 
cited in the Englishman a sense of cosmopolitanism which certainly 
hardly existed in the last century. 

There is, besides, another influence which can scarcely be ignored. 
In 1599 Ben Jonson could refer with a certainty of applause to 
that man ‘who will prefer all countries before his native, and 
thinks he can never sufficiently, or with admiration enough, deliver 
his affectionate conceit of foreign atheistical policies.’ Just as 
in Jonson’s day there is now in this country in all spheres a tendency 
to exalt the merits of foreign literature largely because it is foreign. 
With all these influences working towards the same end it is not 
really surprising that the library shelves should be loaded with 
translations, and that the publishers should be constantly on the 
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outlook for the foreign ‘ best-seller.’ And on the whole it is a 
beneficent influence which tends to replace our traditional in- 
sularity with a sense of international consanguinity. 

But it is not of these translations of modern works that the 
wonder grows. What is the stimulus which generation after genera- 
tion can inspire men to the often laborious and unremunerative 
toil of translating authors whose works have already appeared 
in English dress, and often attractive dress, dozens or scores of 
times previously? To take one outstanding example, Homer. 
Why is it that scarce a decade passes without a ‘ New Translation ’ 
in verse or prose of the Iliad and the Odyssey ? Colonel Lawrence 
recently spoke of his own translation of the Odyssey as the twenty- 
eighth in English: and fifty years ago that genial Irish scholar 
Mahaffy wrote: ‘In our own day it is almost hazardous to assert 
that any scholar has not, at least in part, translated Homer.’ 

In differing degrees what is true of Homer is true of nearly all 
the great classics, Greek, Latin, Indian, Italian, Spanish, French, 
German, Russian and the rest. For Greek and Latin the great 
Loeb library of translation has in our own time rendered into 
English not only the acknowledged masters, but the smaller men, 
and year by year appear in unending succession the attempts to 
clothe in our tongue the thoughts and words of writers dead and 
buried many centuries. 

There are many possible explanations of this recurring marvel, 
though of course no single motive isresponsible. Probably one of the 
truest but also the most cynical is that the translator is attempting 
a Sisyphean task: that true translation is an impossibility ; that 
so soon as the translator has satisfied himself, and, if he is happy, 
his own immediate generation, the very words he has used change 
their meaning, and what has seemed to him to embody the sense 
and spirit of the original has taken a new and sometimes a strange 
connotation. It might be argued as a corollary that the only 
true translation must be into a ‘dead’ and not into a living and 
growing language: that only where words have a fixed and im- 
mutable sense can they be used with certainty. But the attempts 
of scholars to express their native languages in Latin or Greek, 
though frequent at all times for some centuries, have rarely com- 
manded more than a civil respect, and more often have excited 
an unseemly mirth. That great scholar Munro could without 
suspicion translate ‘no more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed’ by the line ‘ jam jam non humili plebs salit illa toro,’ a phrase 
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so risible that it is legitimate to suppose that he had not under- 
stood Gray. 

It is probable that some consciousness of this difficulty lies at 
the root of the attempts which have been made to translate Homer 
and others of the great classics into an archaic dress, in which to 
scholars at least the words are no longer living but dead and un- 
changing in their content of meaning. And possibly the modern 
appreciation of the older Elizabethan translators is partly due to 
their greater ‘ fixity,’ if the word can be permitted. Be that as 
it may, the task of Sisyphus has never wanted undertakers : 


‘* Fool,” said the ghost, 
“Then mine at worst is everlasting hope.” 
Again uprose the stone.’ 


And so each generation must renew the toil and interpret in its 
own way and in its proper language the thoughts and rhythms 
of its great examples. But this is only one prick of the spur which 
is constantly goading men to this particular task. Besides the 
‘unconquerable hope’ that he may yet attain the height there 
is the purely psychological satisfaction which man in all times has 
derived from the successful solution of a puzzle. Charades and 
rebuses, jig-saw puzzles and magic rings, anagrams and crossword 
puzzles, have never failed in their fascination to the human mind. 
In this way one may explain, at least partially, the fascination 
which our English poets have always felt, from Chaucer onwards, 
in trying to fit the music of their own tongue to the notes of the 
foreign lyre: and the flood of translations of Horace’s odes is due 
in large measure to the same fascination, the mere difficulty of 
solution of a metrical and linguistic problem. If, as in the case of 
Horace, there is not only beauty, rhythm and form, but also wit 
and terseness of expression, the problem is harder but the satisfying 
solution is all the more pleasing: just as the modern crossword 
devotee finds more amusement in ‘ Torquemada’s’ Sunday effort 
than in the daily press. 

But there is another and more dignified incentive—the last 
infirmity of noble minds—the desire of the true scholar and teacher 
that other men less happily equipped than himself may be induced 
to study in their own tongue the thoughts and experience of their 
predecessors, who have passed through the same treadmill of tribula- 
tion or triumph in other times and other lands. For the human 
spirit changes but little, though its material environment alters 
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rapidly in these latter centuries. So that the political and to a 
certain degree the social problems which concerned the citizen 
and the statesman of a thousand or more years ago remain, so 
far as they are concerned with the human element, not essentially 
different; and it is, as the student of Greek or Latin literature 
knows well, common to find our modern problems of social and 
political interest illuminated in the pages of a Thucydides or a 
Tacitus, and to read of the difficulties, the errors, and the successful 
issues, encountered, committed, and attained by men of like pas- 
sions with our own. Professor Ramsay some years showed how 
this incentive had swayed the minds of nearly all those who had 
preceded him in his difficult task of rendering the wisdom and 
moral judgments of Tacitus available to the statesmen and thinkers 
of previous generations, and avowed that his own resolve had 
been formed by his desire to give to the English a true version, 
which should at the same time attract the modern reader by virtue 
of its form and style, of an author who perhaps of all the ancients 
has most to teach our present generation. I do not at the moment 
recall that any writer of late years has, in the indulgence of the 
favourite literary amusement of ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ brought 
Tacitus upon his stage. Yet it is probable that he of all old writers 
would feel least ill-acquainted with our modern problems; he of 
all could say: ‘ That was the question which I remember agitated 
the City in such and such a year’: and then he would give in 
vivid words and terse epigram a clear statement of the circum- 
stances, the warring parties, and the ultimate solution forced on 
or deliberately adopted in their wisdom or their folly by the masters 
of Imperial Rome. It was to render such a master accessible to 
his countrymen that Professor Ramsay and so many of his pre- 
decessors in France, Italy and England embarked upon their heavy 
task, with something of the ardour of the discoverer who thinks 
he has found the Philosopher’s Stone, with the fervour and the will 
to gather proselytes that inspired Bacon’s Novum Organum. 
Chapman in his varying prefaces to his translation of Homer 
often speaks of the value to the men of his time of the study of 
his author, and indeed no translator of a long work can possibly 
contemplate his task without some proselytising incentive. ‘To 
be Short’ says Chapman, ‘since I had the reward of my labours 
in their consummation, and the chief pleasure of them in my own 
profit’... and then goes on to say ‘Counsellors have never 
better oracles than his lines; fathers have no morals so profitable 
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to their children as his counsels: nor shall they ever give them 
more honoured injunction than to learn Homer without book, 
that being continually conversant in him, his height may descend 
to their capacities, and his substance prove their worthiest riches. 
Husbands, wives, lovers, friends and allies having in him mirrors 
for all their duties.’ 

Chapman nursed the unconquerable hope: he thought he had 
found solutions to puzzles which had confounded his fellows: he 
knew that he was offering to his generation pearls of great price: 
but of a fourth incentive, the love of fame, he expressly declares he 
had no desire: ‘sine honore vivam, nulloque numero ero.’ 

And yet the love of fame, the spirit of rivalry, the desire that 
for howsoever short a time his name may be on the lips of his 
fellows, have no doubt a place in the tangled skein which provokes 
and spurs the efforts of the translator. With most men, however, 
it has but a small place compared with the other three. It must 
be in the main the pursuit of the ideal, the task of Sisyphus, which 
has given us and still is giving and will to all time continue to 
give our successors a share in glories of ancient days and foreign 
tongues. 
























MR. CASSIDY. 
BY GERALD FITZGERALD. 


Wuen I first met him on that warm August evening after my 
absence from home for some six months, Mr. Cornelius Cassidy, a 
quandam tenant of my father’s, in the days when there were such 
things as landlords, tenants and large estates in Ireland, was engaged 
in his favourite occupation of smoking and doing nothing. It was 
a standing mystery to the barony in general how Corny the Cute, 
as he was generally called, managed to exist at all in these days of 
modern competition, but exist he did, nay, more, he prospered 
exceedingly in times when many better men failed dismally to make 
both ends meet. He was never seen working hard—his detractors, 
and they were many, said he never worked at all—but, be that as it 
may, his mental agility had gained for him a unique position in the 
parish of Ballytor, so much so that the proverb ran—What Corny 
the Cute did last week everyone else wishes they had now. My own 
relationship with Mr. Cassidy calls for some explanation. 

Though differing from him in class, creed and politics, Mr. 
Cassidy extended to me a genuine affection and, to a limited extent, 
his confidence. The friendship was based partly on the tradition 
of the old stock, from the days when my family owned all Ballytor 
and Corny’s farm to boot, and also from a certain pity extended to 
one to whom the higher mysteries of horse and cattle deals were as 
a veiled book. He is a tall, gaunt man of some fifty-odd years 
who speaks in the low soft brogue of Galway, an accent which, in 
the interests of those unfamiliar with that language, I have en- 
deavoured to render more intelligible to other ears. 

I paused and addressed him. ‘ Good evening, Cassidy, how are 
things going with you since I’ve been away ?’ 

Mr. Cassidy slowly removed the pipe from his mouth. 

‘Good evening to you, Master George. “Tis glad I am to see 
you back. Times is bad, terrible bad. If things go on like this 
much longer some of us will need a lot of influence to get into the 
workhouse, so we will.’ 

I smiled. It is a certain sign that when Mr. Cassidy is more 
than usually despondent about the state of the country, that he has 
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lately done someone in the eye in some financial transaction. Said 
I: ‘Who have you stuck lately, Cassidy ? ’ 

A solemn look of pained surprise passed over his face. ‘ Is it me, 
Master George? Shure I’d not do such a thing at all, ’tis hard 
put I am to keep me little house together.’ 

I changed the conversation ; if he had a story for me it would 
come out in his own good time. In Ireland we do not rush into real 
news, things are worked up to and brought out slowly, so for some 
time we discussed minor matters such as spuds, pigs, etc. 

Finally, Mr. Cassidy, apropos of nothing, said, ‘ Did you hear of 
the “ Flapper” meeting last month, Master George ?’ 

For the benefit of the uninitiated I should here explain that a 
Flapper meeting is a race meeting definitely not run by the Irish 
Turf Club. They are small local affairs and have, or had at the 
time I speak of, an excellent code of rules, which rules however were 
far more honoured in the breach than in the observance, and being 
run by some local committee, many of them present excellent oppor- 
tunities for individual genius, if I may put it that way. 

‘I did not,’ said I; ‘I thought they’d been given up since that 
time five years ago when the whole of Ballytor was drunk for two 
days.’ 

‘ Well, ’twas like this, Master George ; some of the boys down 
at Hennessy’s pub one night said as how it was a pity that no one 
would revive them. Anyhow they got talking and finally they made 
up a Committee, ye know the crowd. There was Tom Murphy and 
his brother an’ Micky Flaherty. Them wans. They didn’t ask 
me,’ he added a trifle bitterly. ‘ Well, they put it in the papers and 
they made a great talk. Six races, Two flats, two hurdles, a 
*chase an’ a farmers’ race. Well, now, of course it was the farmers’ 
race that gave it an interest. Ye know how ’tis at them meetings, 
Master George, wit’ all the trickery, an’ ex-racehorses runnin’ under 
new names an’ all, you can get no price from the bookies. Six to 
one on the favourite an’ even money on the rest. No, ’twas the 
farmers’ race with the local horses the lads were thinking of. Of 
course I’d nothing to do with it. Micky Flaherty and me don’t 
agree too well since he bought me little cow at the Carra fair. How 
could I tell ’twould die on him ?’ he added ; ‘ so I just waited and 
watched events, so to say. Well, anyhow, there was but three 
entries for the farmers’ race. Pat Doolan’s grey mare, Johnny 
Driscoll’s black an’ that young chestnut of Timsey Doyle’s from 
below the cross. Five pounds was the prize. Anyways, one day 
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Pat Doolan was drinking in the town, an’ be damn he was thinkin’ 
an’ wonderin’ about that five pounds when who did he see coming in 
but me bold Timsey Doyle. 

‘* Good day to you, Pat,” sez Timsey. 

‘“ Good day, yerself,” sez Pat. 

‘JT hear you're runnin’ that mare of yours next week,” sez 
Timsey. 

‘*T am so,” sez Pat; “that five pound would suit me well.” 

‘“ Be gob you're not the only one would do with five pound,” 
sez Timsey, “ but, Pat, would it not be better work if we all had 
five pound 2” 

‘* Shure, you’re daft, Timsey,” sez Pat; ‘‘ there’s but the one 

rize.”” 
me Daft be damn,” sez Timsey, “‘ there does be ways an’ ways, 
Pat Dolan.” 

‘Tl have no doings wit’ trickery,” sez Pat. (This, from him, 
Master George, that would lep in an’ out of hell for a thrippenny- 
bit.) “Let the best horse win, is my motto, an’ please the pigs 
twill be mine.” 

‘True, true, who’s contradicting you?” sez Timsey, “ but, 
Pat, if we was to know which was the best horse beforehand, isn’t it 
which way to bet we’d know? Let the race be as square as daylight 
an’ all, and just us three to know where the cash goes on.” 

*** Now yer talkin’,” sez Pat, “but how do yez know that 
Johnny Driscoll might agree ? ” 

‘ * Och, that’s settled,” sez Timsey. “I seen Johnny yesterday, 
he’s convenient. We was thinking, seeing it’s but three days to 
the race, that we’d try thim agin each other to-morrow morning at 
five o’clock in the round field. My lad is to ride mine and young 
Driscoll will be on his, but, Pat, who’s to ride for you ? ” 

‘ * Be damn, ’tis awkward that,” sez Pat. ‘I’m too heavy and 
my lad, who’s to ride the race, ’ll not be back till the race morning. 
He’s wid his aunt in Clare. What’ll we do at all at all?” 

‘ “ Tm thinkin’,” sez Timsey, “ we’ll get Nat O’Connor for your 
mare. He’s close as a weasel an’ he’s the best rider in Connacht, 
rides big races an’ all on the regular courses. He'll do. I'll fix 
him.” 

‘ Now, Master George, it was no business to me, but I’a chanst 
to be in the inside bar like when they was talkin’ an’ I stayed there 
till they was gone. Now you know I have a wee bit of potatoes up 
by the round field, an’ I slipt up the next morning by chance around 
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five to see was they all right. Well, when I got up there, be damn 
but there was the three horses, Pat, Timsey, all just starting a 
trial, so naturally I stayed to look.’ 

‘I wonder they didn’t see you,’ said I. 

‘ They did not notice me,’ said Mr. Cassidy with great dignity. 

‘ You must have found that sunk ditch rather damp,’ I could not 
resist saying. Mr. Cassidy pretended not to hear. 

‘Well, Master George, ’twas a grand trial. Young Doyle an’ 
young Driscoll ridin’ like madmen and belten away at their steeds, 
Ye’d have laughed. Nat O’Connor comes along behind quiet like 
an’ comes up to win easy in the last hundred yards. 

*“ Well,” sez Pat Doolan. ‘There ye are, gentlemen. The 
horseen wins.” 

‘* Be damn an’ I’m not satisfied,” sez Johnny Driscoll. “I’m 
thinkin’ ’tis not your mare, Pat Doolan, but Nat O’Connor that’s 
the winner.” 

‘* Thrue yez are,’ sez Timsey. “ We want no mistakes on this 
business, boys. If our money’s going on, let’s at least know what 
on!” 

“*T’m agreeable,” sez Pat Doolan. ‘‘ Nat O’Connor’s the boy 
to ride. We'll try them again to-morrow morning an’ Nat’ll ride 
one of the other horses.” 

‘ Well, Master George, they went off then, so I came away, an’, 
the next morning, bad as me rheumatics was, I went up to look 
after me spuds——’ 

‘I knew that sunk fence would do you no good, Cassidy,’ I said. 

Cassidy, ignoring my remark, sailed on. 

‘ Well, I got up there, early like, an’ bedad, there they all were 
again, an’—it was the fine trial. There was Nat O’Connor up on 
Timsey’s chestnut, young Doyle on Pat Doolan’s mare, an’ young 
Driscoll on his pa’s horse. It was the finest sight ye eversaw. Such 
belten an’ roarin’ an’ ridin’, an’ be-dams; if Nat O’Connor doesn’t 
come like a crack at the finish an’ leave the two of them. Timsey he 
swore horrid. 

*“ Where are we now ?”’ sez he. “ That’s the twice we’ve run 
them off their legs, an’ what more do we know ?” 

‘Sez Driscoll: ‘‘ We have to-morrow morning yet, before the 
race. Wecan change again. Bad luck to it, but we must know.” 
So they retired, Master George. 

* Well now, next morning, what with being anxious about them 
spuds with the blight an’ what not, I was up by the round field 
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again, an’ believe me or not, there they were again, an’ the horses, 
with the feet fair run off them. Well—they ran a third trial, Nat 
O’Connor up on Driscoll’s an’, as sure as I’m alive, Nat comes in 
the first. I near died with Timsey’s language. He cursed till he 
was tired an’ all Nat O’Connor sez was: “I can’t help it if I can 
ride, if I was a horse I’d rather have a sick cow on me back than 
young Doyle or young Driscoll ’’—an’ then Timsey curses Nat an’ 
Pat Doolan curses Timsey. At last Timsey sez: 

‘“ Look ye, cursin’ ’ll get us nowhere, we must square the race 
this afternoon. Since we can’t tell honourable what’s the best 
horse we must pick the winner an’ arrange accordingly.” 

‘* Thrue for you,” sez Driscoll, ‘an’ split the five pound any- 
how.” 

‘*T’m convenient,” sez Pat Doolan. “‘ Let Nat get three straws 
an’ the winner’s the longest.” 

‘ Well, Master George, they drew, an’ the choice of the winner 
fell to Timsey Doyle’s chestnut. 

‘Now, not a word to anybody, mind,” sez Pat Doolan. 
“We're with you, Timsey, an’ we'll see your horse comes in in 
front.” ’ 


‘Well——’ Mr. Cassidy sighed and slowly lit his pipe. ‘The 
races was grand. All as pleased an’ the committee doing rare work 
till we came to the farmers’ race. Well—I niver seen a race like 
that, an’ I’m feared I’ll not live long enough to see such a race 
again. Ye see, Master George, what with trials an’ gallops up to 
the last minute, the horses were fair wore out. Now I’d backed 
nothing, not even Timsey’s horse, for I had a notion that what horse 
the committee were backin’, would win, an’ I could not learn that. 
So—I could watch the race easy like. Well—’twas like nothing. 
They started grand, to go twice round the round field. The further 
they went the slower they got. When they passed the first time 
they was just canterin’, rolling about, the whole three of them, 
barging into each other all the way up the straight, the crowd roaring 
with laughter, an’ young Doyle, Driscoll an’ Doolan hammerin’ their 
horses like they were thrashing oats. Half-way round again young 
Driscoll works his bit. He fell off at the lower corner. Too well 
he did it, for he wint into the ould cross drain at the turn. At the 
bend into the straight young Doolan makes all safe an’ down he 
comes too, leaving Doyle’s bay to win on his own. Well, he comes 
up, throtting gallant, but, be damn, a hundred yards from home 
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an’ all safe, didn’t the girths go an’—off slips young Doyle over the 
tail of the chestnut. Now, that chestnut maybe had a spite for 
young Doyle, what with all the trials an’ so on, but as he went over 
she fetched him the finest kick in the pants ever you saw, Master 
George. Ye could hear his yell in Galway, an’ then away with her 
over the fields home. 

‘Well, I’d be ashamed to tell you the language, what with the 
committee, Doolan, Doyle an’ Driscoll. Finally the committee 
called it no race, an’ there was twice the row with people trying to 
get their money back. Now, I’d been doing nothing except keeping 
my ears open an’ I’d heard quite a bit, Master George. I was sorry 
for Doolan an’ his friends so,’ he winked solemnly at me, ‘ I went to 
talk to them. They were in having a quiet pint of porter in the big 
tent an’ cursin’ each other between sips. 

** Well, Timsey, me buck,” sez I. ‘‘ The grand rider your lad 
is, but the girth went on him an’ him with the race won. I’m sorry 
for ye after all the early rising you’ve been put to in the last few 
mornings.” 

‘Be damn to you,” sez Timsey; “and where did ye hear 
that ?” 

** Oh,” sez I. “ That’s another tale, Mr. Doyle.” 

‘“ Anyways,” says Pat Doolan, “ ’tis mighty little money we'll 
see to-day, boys, for all our work.” 

** You might earn a bit yet,” sez I. 

‘* Ah, away with you all,” sez Pat Doolan, wiping his mouth on 
the back of his hand. 

‘“ Be quiet, Pat,” sez Driscoll, ‘‘ an’ let’s hear what Corny has 
to say. Money’s money the whole damn time.” 

** Well,” sez I, “I suppose you all know that Buck Bird is 
starting at five to one against in the last flat race ?” 

‘ Bad luck to him an’ if he is,” sez Timsey. ‘‘ Was there ever 
a horse won yet at fives, Mr. Cassidy ?” 

‘“ Maybe,” sez I. “‘ But Buck Bird was ‘ The Ringer’ when 
he was winning on the regular Turf.” 

‘** The Ringer’ ?” sez Doolan. “ He’s a great horse, he could 
canter round anything here.”’ 

‘“ He could,” sez Driscoll, ‘‘ but he’d not be let.” 

*** And,” sez I, ‘I suppose you fellows know that Buck Bird, 
‘The Ringer’ that was, is owned by that fat bookmaker below at 
the Start.”” That man had bested me once, Master George, an’ I 
wasn’t forgettin’ him. 
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‘* An’ more,” sez I, “I suppose you all know that young Joe 
Flaherty of Morlough is to ride him ?” 

‘  You’re going soft, Corny Cassidy,” sez Pat Doolan. ‘‘ Haven’t 
ye the sense to know that that bookmaker will give five to one 
against Buck Bird until he’s tired of taking our money, an’ that 
Buck Bird will no more win than you'll go to Heaven.” 

‘* Perhaps I’m soft, Mr. Doolan,” sez I. ‘“ Perhaps I'll see 
Heaven before you, but whether I do or not, if I was you I’d have 
that last race squared in about five minutes I would, an’ if you 
haven’t the brains to see how to do it, well—good day to you, 
Mr. Doolan,” an’ I made as if to walk out of the tent. 

‘« Hasy now, easy,” sez Johnny Driscoll. “ We all know you 
have the head, Corny Cassidy. ‘Tell us an’ we'll do what we can.” 

** Well,” sez I. ‘ As a start we know that we can back that 
horse till we’re tired an’ he’ll not win. Joe Flaherty will see to that. 
But, if Pat Doolan had the brains of my old goat, he’d know that 
young Joe Flaherty is courting his first cousin’s niece Mary Joyce 
down in Currash, an’ half lives in that district. Now the Currash lads 
are a bit wild, but they have a liking for Pat Doolan an’ the Joyces, 
an’ if someone told them quiet like to back Buck Bird with their 
shirts right up to the ‘ off’ and just before the start for a few of 
them to quietly point out to Joe Flaherty just what might be going 
to happen to him afterwards if he didn’t win——’ I got no further, 
Master George. Doolan, Driscoll and Doyle was jamming in the 
tent door to get out. Three minutes later I see them backing 
Buck Bird with the fat bookmaker an’ then I saw Pat Doolan 
talking with some of the Currash boys.’ 

‘What about you, Mr. Cassidy?’ I said. ‘Didn’t you back 
him ?’ 

‘Oh, I’d made my little bet before,’ said Mr. Cassidy simply. 

‘ And I suppose,’ said I, ‘ that the odds were considerably better 
than fives then ?’ 

Mr. Cassidy disdained my query and continued his narrative. 

‘I went down to the start,’ he said, ‘ an’ when the horses came 
up to the post, I noticed that young Joe Flaherty looked kind of 
green. The boys were all round. It was a good enough race. Joe 
Flaherty did it quite well. He won by about two hundred yards, 
an’ I’ll not forget that fat bookmaker’s face. They said he had to 
walk to the junction, having no money left after to pay acar. Yes, 
Master George. I was sorry you’d missed the races.’ 

‘Cassidy,’ I said, ‘what did you get out of it?’ 
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Mr. Cassidy ostentatiously changed the subject. Thinking it 
over afterwards, did he change the subject ? 
‘ Farming’s bad, Master George,’ he said, ‘ but I got a couple of 
very nice little milch cows lately. I don’t think you’ve seen—— 
A girl’s voice sounded down the lane, Cassidy looked round. 
‘Women’s terrible, Master George. My daughter has been 
pestering me to get her a little bicycle this long time. I got her a 
new one for the sake of peace.’ 


W. Ireland. 


NOSTALGIA. 
(To Tamara Toumanova in ‘ Les Sylphides,’ 1935.) 


Frain as a wraith in the midsummer moonlight, 
Tamara, 
Melting in sadness, 
Touched with a gladness, 
Dreaming the dreams that are born of a June night, 
Tamara. 


What is this strange, undefinable yearning, 
Tamara ? 
Is life a trouble ? 
Is life a bubble, 
Pricked by the heat of our passionate burning, 
Tamara ? 


Shadowed in dimness the purity shimmers, 
Tamara. 
Exquisite dreaming, 
Phantasy seeming, 
Blinding with tears, yet the glory still glimmers, 
Tamara, 


J. Harrison. 
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Every good housewife probably knows the capercaillie by sight, 
when at the close of a polygamous life he hangs before the threshold 
of superior poultry-mongers, sombre as a Scottish elder above the 
feathered congregation. If you desire more acquaintance with this 
very uxorious bird, do not go to Scotland, where the Highland 
forester frowns upon his morals. Go to Carinthia, to the mountain 
province whence George Meredith in The Amazing Marriage drew 
the name of his most elusive heroine ; for there they love him dearly, 
and call him Auerhahn. 

Tetrao urogallus is his official name: the ox-bird, with a taint 
of the Athenian fov0d¢ inzadextovwr, a Colonel Horsecock of the 
forest fauna. Like Hercules, this genial giant of the woods is 
a great eater and a great lover. By day he lurks in some heather- 
scented hollow of the upland moors ; in the night season he returns 
to his true home in the forests, and here he gluts himself through the 
hours of darkness with pine-needles. A delicate palate may thus 
detect in his flesh a faint taste of turpentine ; indeed, Lord Lilford, 
when dissecting the crop of a Perthshire denizen, once discovered 
‘enough pine-needles to fill a chimneypot hat.’ Full-fed and 
wanton, he will challenge all comers in the lists of love, and when he 
really gets towork you may pick him up in mid-combat and tuck him 
under your arm. Small wonder if the Old Buccaneer and his 
Countess Fanny, fleeing from a too censorious England, found here 
a kindred spirit in the Auerhahn and his amazing marriages. 


Wenn der Auerhahn balzt, 
Ist die lustigste Zeit. 


So runs the old Carinthian folk-song, and the Awerhahn is a 
national, almost a legendary figure in the life of the country-side. 
There is hardly a peasant in Carinthia who cannot give you the 
triple note of his Balzruf, or mating-call. You might not expect 
that one who can play Ercles rarely would roar you as gently as any 
sucking-dove, but in fact the song is little louder than the silvery 
tinkle of a gold-crest. Once heard, at point of dawn in spring- 
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time, it is unmistakable. Lord Lilford, perhaps after his dissecting 
experiences, cannot repeat it, but another pundit is bolder. ‘ First 
note, pellep, pellep, pellep! Second note, klickop!’ The first, as 
the sound of water dripping from a defective tap; the second, like 
a cork drawn from a bottle. And immediately upon the second 
follows the third and vital note, which the Austrians call the 
Schleifer, as when a butler strops his carving-knife with a few brisk 
and business-like strokes. I say vital, because only then is it safe 
for the hunter to move. The Awerhahn has an ear in every one of 
his innumerable feathers; but at the moment of uttering the 
Schleifer, he will throw up his head, droop his wings, and for a brief 
space of time pass into a transport of Bacchanalian frenzy, un- 
conscious of sight and sound alike. You may then shout, laugh, 
sing as you will in perfect safety ; and there is just time for two or 
three steps towards the tree where high among the tangled branches 
the Auerhahn meditates his wooing. But woe betide you if you 
move before the Schleifer, or finish your step the slightest fraction 
of a second after its close. The bird returns to consciousness with 
a rapidity beyond belief. The smallest blunder on your part, and 
he will spot you for a dead certainty. 

It was the first of May in Carinthia, and my host the Trentajager, 
whose hunting-grounds lie beyond the mountain barrier to the 
farther south, was to introduce me to the Auerhahn at dawn. The 
evening before, I was put through my paces. Max the forester took 
my arm in his iron grip, and while the Trentajager, looking as much 
like a capercaillie as possible, acted the Awerhahn’s part, Max and I 
practised this game of grandmother’s steps which alone could bring us 
within shooting distance. ‘ Immer fest treten !’ Max insisted : one, 
two, three firm steps, and then stay put. 

A brace of Auwerhahn from yesterday’s sport were already hang- 
ing in the front hall, but this was not enough for Max. It is a point 
of honour among huntsmen, a kind of brotherly covenant, not to 
return empty-handed from the chase. To-day’s destined victim— 
der heutige Auerhahn, Max called him proleptically—was first to 
display himself to me in the act of balzen, and then fall to the 
Trentajager’s gun, ready for a visit to England. Like Carinthia 
Jane and Chillon John, after their last night-vigil among these 
mountains, we were to ‘ call the morning.’ Max was determined to 
have no nonsense about an early start, being indeed somewhat 
suspicious of a foreign Herr Professor who proposed to follow his 
beloved Awerhahn with rucksack and ice-axe. After supper, lying 
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royally, he synchronised our watches twenty minutes before Central 
European time. He had reason for this polite fiction. As a young 
man, he had been ‘in good service’; in fact, with a Serene High- 
ness. Now the great man, unlike his servant, was not a good early 
riser, and the young Max, entering his master’s bedroom one day 
on the stroke of 2 a.m., met with a lively reception from his sleepy 
lord, who settled serenely off to a further half-hour’s repose; in 
consequence of which they did not reach the Auwerhahn’s quarters 
until the whole forest was alive with song, to the high indigna- 
tion of His Serene Highness. Max learnt his lesson, so next morning 
at the same hour he crept into the room, stalked his slumbering 
Highness, ripped off the bedclothes, and ran for his life. But they 
got their Awerhahn all right. 

Punctually, therefore, at 2 a.m. by his watch, Max appeared, 
and a quarter of an hour later we stepped out into the darkness. 
The night was very cold, in this long-delayed spring, and the stars 
shone in multitude unclouded. How is it that to the mountain- 
walker the stars are so far more numerous than to his groundling 
brother ? Our horizon was bounded by the steep pine-clad hill-side 
to our left, and only when we crossed one of the many ravines could 
we see the wide spaces of glen and valley towards the Drave basin ; 
yet on all sides, above the uplifted arms of wooded ridge and open 
pasture-bluff, we were conscious of the unnumbered hosts of heaven 
about our path. Here and there, in the hollows where winter 
lingered long, were patches of hard snow, pitted by melting drops 
from the branches overhead. ‘A good thing you brought your 
ice-axe!’ remarked the Trentajaiger, whereat Max gave a dis- 
approving grunt. The path grew steeper, and suddenly we came 
to the edge of the forest, beyond which the trees grew scattered 
above gentle slopes of whortleberry. We had arrived at the scene 
of execution, and in good time. Max disarmed me of axe and 
rucksack, murmuring something about a hat, and we sat down to 
listen for the Awerhahn, in a silence broken only by the distant 
monotonous plaint of a scops-owl somewhere below us, and the dull 
bark of prowling roe-deer. Beyond the crest of sparse pinewood 
before us the first pallor of dawn was entering the sky. We waited. 

Pellep! There was a bird ready for us, not far up the hill-side, 
where a huge pine stood out clear from its fellows. The Trentajiger 
took me by the hand, while Max remained below to await our return. 
Call followed call incessantly, and across the open ground we made 
splendid progress in grandmother’s steps, with the Auerhahn as 
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‘he,’ until we could creep round the foot of the pine. High above 
our heads, beyond the criss-cross of lower branches, the Auerhahn 
sat oblivious of danger. Two more Schleifer, and we should have 
been in position. But night was now waning, and the bird must 
have sighted us, for of a sudden there was an almighty fluttering of 
feathers, and off went the Auerhahn with the sound of an eleven-inch 
shell. We had lost the first rubber. 

Pellep! We were in luck’s way, for here was another bird 
calling, a short way to our right. We crept over the hill-side 
through a thick clump of larches, Schleifer by Schleifer; and here 
it was that the trouble began. The Auerhahn was calling splendidly, 
almost without pause, and we had still time to get up with him 
before the spread of dawn should rouse all the hens of the forest, 
whose deep duck-like note could now be heard in the further planta- 
tions. But in taking a long stride I overstepped the Schleifer by 
the fatal fraction of a second, and the smallest twig in Carinthia 
cracked beneath my heel. At once there was an ominous silence, 
while we waited for some minutes in the growing light, and about us 
the opening song of chaffinch and great-tit rang out. At length 
the bird seemed reassured, for he began to call again, though with 
less confidence than before. Clearly his nerve was shaken. How 
much chance had we now of reaching him before the full daylight 
sent him off to his heathery haunts? Already we could hear the 
harsh cry of blackcock dancing their eightsome to the dawn on the 
frostbound upland. Another mistake might be fatal. 

It was. He was again calling steadily, and his tree stood not 


ten yards distant, when I crunched a tiny fragment of winter snow, 


hidden beneath a clump of whortleberry. I had not trodden fest 
enough, I had not stayed put. And as if to move the closure, one 
of his numerous wives flew on to a branch just above our heads, 
from which she could get an uninterrupted view of the first murderer 
and his accessory before the fact. It was useless to continue. 
As we came slowly down the hill-side, forgetting the sting of 
defeat in the aspect of the Noric Alps, revealed beyond shadowy 
hollows in the faint hue of coming day, a figure moved out from 
among the tree-trunks. It was Max, eyeing us tremendously. 
‘ Well,’ he said at length, and his voice shook with courteous rage, 
‘ other people could have done the same as you two.’ He was cut 
to the heart, his honour assailed. Here was that admirable sports- 


man the Trentajiger, taking a fool professor (whatever that meant) | 
by the hand, a man who would go after Awerhahn hatless, with 
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rucksack and ice-axe, leaving the huntsman to shiver in the dawn, 
while not two hundred yards away were two magnificent Auerhahn 
calling to him in his misery. It was in vain that the Trentajager 
explained how we had come within two or three Schleifer of the 
first bird. Max pointed from my bare head to the Trentajiger’s 
decent covering of green felt, backed by the jaunty chamois shaving- 
brush. As he put it, the Averhahn must have seen my face. Even 
a chimneypot hat would have been better than nothing. He stood 
over us, grave and menacing as an Old Testament prophet in 
controversy with his people, contending before the mountains. For 
three transgressions, yea, for four—where was our remembrance of 
the brotherly covenant? Had I not, like the daughters of Zion, 
made a tinkling with my feet ? Well, it was now too late to take 
away our reproach. He uttered the words of doom: we must now 
go home als Schneider. I could not gather whether there was once 
a man of that name, a sort of Judas to all huntsmen, or whether 
the sartorial profession was just the lowest of the social order; 
but there could be no doubt about the immensity of our disgrace. 
‘ Anyway,’ he concluded bitterly, ‘ der heutige Auerhahn kommt nicht 
nach England !’ 

It was too much for the Trentajiger. He went off into a peal 
of laughter, shameless, indecent, unrestrained, so that there arose 
a great protestation from the hens scattered through the woods. 
Max was startled, shocked at this outburst from one who should 
have known better how to behave; now if it had been that pro- 
fessor—but suddenly the humour of his own words overcame him, 
and in a moment of time we were all three the best of friends, 
cracking digestive biscuits and lacing our thermos coffee with good 
Bosnian brandy. And Max and [I fell to discussing the Great War 
and its origins. His plan for future peace is simple: put the 
politicians in the front line, and then let them get on with it, whether 
in Flanders mud or through snowbound days and nights among 
inhospitable Carpathian trenches. 

While we were sauntering home to Mrs. Max’s breakfast, the 
first beams of sun struck the far horizon. Here were those ‘ armies 
of the young sunrise, vast shadows, black against the edge of 
golden,’ which greeted the two children of Meredith’s fancy as they 
bade farewell to their mountain home. To our left, across a tumbled 
hill-country and the lakeland basin of Klagenfurt, rose the wall of 
the Karawanken Alps, still clad deep in winter snow; and as the 
low rays struck athwart their scarred faces, they stretched like some 
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vast mountain chain of the world. It was as if we stood on the 
spur of some foothill in Nepal, looking forth across the steaming 
valleys to the Himalayan barrier; and beyond this wall of humble 
peaks, a bare five thousand feet in height, towered two great snow- 
bound Julian summits, Triglav and Skrlatica, like Everest and his 
attendant Makalu. 

After breakfast we found Max busy packing one of yesterday’s 
Auerhahn to travel with me in the place of his more fortunate 
brother. In a short time there was nothing to be seen but a bottle- 
shaped parcel of pine twigs, deftly bound with string, and at one end 
there protruded a head, with a sprig thrust rakishly through the 
beak. He was all dressed up for the journey. By rights he should 
first have lain on ice for ten days, then for two more days in milk, 
before his flesh was separated from his bones and soaked in wine 
and varied spices. As it was, I had to take the risk of strange 
happenings within him during the journey, until he should reach his 
final resting-place in a far-off English larder. 

However, all went well. Early next morning Colonel Horsecock 
and I entered Germany together. The Austrian customs official 
eyed the colonel askance, scratched his head, and summoned his 
German colleague. Like Roman consuls, they were gravely 
exercised concerning his entrails. Had he been decently gutted ? 
I calmed their fears, presuming that Max had consulted the omens 
in traditional manner during yesterday’s breakfast ; but the local 
fishmonger, who disembowelled him two days later, expressed him- 
self otherwise, and more forcibly. At Munich my companion had 
a rapturous reception. The whole cloakroom staff came out to 
receive him. The chief attendant, a retired forester, hugged the 
bird, and marched him up and down imitating the call, amid 
applauding murmurs of pfundig! When I came for him that 
evening, the good man was still at it, somewhat hoarse after a 
profitable Sunday afternoon, pelleping and klickoping to anybody 
he could find. A night’s journey brought us into Belgium. ‘ Une 
terrible béte,’ said the dowanier, backing quickly out of the com- 
partment. The mariners of Ostend crowded full of strange oaths 
about us, as l’ouistiti and I went up the gangway. But it was at 
Dover, at the gateway to the land of freedom, that the chief diffi- 
culties occurred. The guv’nor, as the bluff Southern Railway 
porters called him, was a suspicious character, an unregistered 
alien. There was a flutter among portorial dovecotes, much pursing 
of official upper lips, and a great chewing of Deputy-Superintendent 
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moustaches before they let him through in honour of the Silver 
Jubilee. And when he was eaten in due course, full of herbs and 
other country messes, I could not detect the faintest flavour of 
turpentine. Pfundig ! 

And what of der heutige Auerhahn? Was he shot at dawn soon 
after, and (who knows ?) forwarded in ice to the poultry department 
of some great London store? Or does he still flaunt it uxoriously 
in the woods above Klagenfurt and the lowland valley of the Drave, 
turning his gaze at dawn like Horace’s sleepless Bacchanal to the 
ilimitable eastward plains? I should like to meet him again. 
If some day I may visit the Elysian fields, I will look out for him 
where the dark elm spreads its aged arms to shelter the Dreams, 
among the many monsters of varied shape, with the stabled Centaurs 
and Briareus and all our old friends from the Upper Fourth, beside 
the way to Acheron. We will greet each other with We:dmannsheil, 
and speak together of the balsam scent in his forest home, and of the 
first rays of spring sunshine resting on the elfin castle of Hochoster- 
witz far below, and the distant sheen of snow upon the mountains 
that overlook the Adriatic Sea. And perhaps he will ask after his 
brother’s journey to England, and thank me for cracking twigs and 
crunching snow, and thus prolonging his days in the pleasant land of 
Carinthia. 














TALES OF A GUIDE. 
BY THURSTAN TOPHAM. 


IV. FOREST FIRE. 


Three of us had gone up with Pete over the long portage to 
Lac Trente-Cing. It was late in May, and after a backward spring a 
sudden rush of hot weather had arrived ; consequently the bush was 
very dry, the new leaves were yet hardly out, and we could see from the 
lake the smoke of a not-far distant forest fire coming up in pale plumes 
against the blue of the sky, where some careless idiot had tossed away 
a cigarette-butt or neglected to quench his camp-fire properly. In spite 
of warnings posted on trails and portages, fools will smoke in the bush. 

Pete looked at the smoke and spat. ‘ She’s back of Manitou, dat 
jire. I quess she burn down to de small lake. De forest ranger’, dey 
can see dat fire from de tower on Black Mountain. Dose ranger’ 
pretty good on de fire, dey got de system now “ premiére classe,” de 
telephone for warn de farmer’ an’ for call de help an’ everyt’ing. - But 
ire is “ dangereux”’ all de same, an’ dat’s bad spring we get dis year, 
for fire. 

* Did you ever get caught in one, Pete?’ asked Shaw, eyeing the 
smoke a little anxiously. 

‘ You bet,’ said Pete. ‘ You h’ask me to-night for tole you ’bout 
forest fire. Dat is onlee leetle fire w’at we see now, she’s not in bad 
place, she will burn down to Petit Manitou, jus’ lak’ I say. You 
don’t want to be *fraid. We don’t get caught on de portage.’ 

And here is the tale Pete told us that night, while we sat on the 
verandah of the clubhouse and listened, and a faint tang of wood-smoke 
still lingered in the avr. 


‘ DE mos’ bad fire w’at ever I see, dat was ’way nort’ from La Tuque. 
I work dere two year’ for de beeg lumber compagnie and dey build 
de fine storehouse an’ camp forty mile’ back on de bush; dey 
build road to de camp also, and dat camp ees de centre for all de 
work on de bush. 

De camp, she’s built on small ’ollow between de hill’, an’ de 
firs’ tam’ I see dat I tole me dat’s crazee place for camp, she don’t 
get no h’air, de win’ she don’t blow no fly’ from dere in de hot 
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wedder, an’ eet’s plenty hot dat summer. De storekeeper is call’ 
St. Pierre, hees wife she’s dead but he’s got very nice daughter, 
Raymonde, w’at stay wit’ heem. She’s dark hair and de w’ite 
skin, an’ she sing w’ile she work lak’ she’s ’appy. By gar, I tole 
you, all de men on de camp ees fall for her, but she’s not coquette, 
she look h’everybody on de h’eye, all de same. An’ nobody ees 
going for get fresh wit’ dat girl, because de res’ of de men beat heem 
upeefhedo! Her fader want her marry one feller name’ Dufresne, 
wat have good job, superintendent on de office, an’ Raymonde say 
she don’ want ; but in de fineesh she promise she will do lak’ her 
fader tole her. De ole man he’s take too much drink, de wiskey- 
blanc, an’ make mistake on hees work sometam’. He’s scare’ for 
lose de job eef de compagnie fin’ h’out, an’ I t’ink Dufresne say to 
heem he will tole de compagnie eef he don’ marry Raymonde. Me, I 
don’ lak’ dat feller. 

Wan tam’ I go ’way h’up on de Riviére Papineau for make 
survey wit’ a man w’at ees name’ Odilon Bedard, he’s from Joliette ; 
veree good man on de bush an’ veree good frien’. We ’ave de canoe. 

An’, sapré! I get malade on de head, dat’s de fever some 
kind, I t’ink ; w’at it is make me feel bad an’ I slip on some rock’ 
an’ fall down an’ I’m break de leg also. W’at it’s bad feex I am 
in! But dat feller Bedard he peeck me on de back an’ carry me 
down w’ere is de canoe. An’ he mak’ splint for de leg an’ mak’ 
tea for drink an’ I go for sleep w’ile he break de camp an’ pack de 
canoe. 

But he ees wake me h’up pretty soon an’ he’s got de long face, 
he look sérieux. He say, “ By gar! De fores’ she’s burn. Smell 
on dat smoke! An’ de win’ she blow bad. More better we don’ 
lose no tam’ for get h’out!” 

‘De day before we ’ave see’ small fire way h’off on de distance, 
but de win’ she ees not blow. Now de win’ ees change, an’ all de 
bush ees dry, dry, an’ she ees come fast for sure. 

Bedard, he lift me on de canoe an’ we start down de stream. 
At de firs’, dat’s all right, but de riviére make beeg bend to de nort’, 
an’ we see dat fire ees going for be pretty close. De sun now, he’s 
jus’ one red ball on de sky t’rough de smoke an’ soon de small 
piece’ of charbon fall’roun’ us. Dat smoke, we can taste heem, an’ 
we can hear de fire. 

Bedard say we mus’ take de chance on de W’ite ’orse Rapeed, 
no tam’ for make portage an’ carry me also. Dat’s bad place for 
canoe. De riviére she squeeze tight between de rock an’ she ron 
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lak’ mad. De canoe feel lak’ toboggan on de hill, an’ I hol’ de 
breat’ an’ say small prayer. De spray hit lak’ de bullet! Bedard, 
he do all hees possible, very nice, an’ dat canoe she jomp lak’ 
race’orse. We can’t see not’ing moch onlee de w’ite wave an’ de 
rock’, w’at dey rosh for meet us. 

Me, I don’ know ’ow we get t’rough! I’m t’ink we get drown’ 
for sure, but I tole me dat ees better as get burn’. But at de las’ 
we are come out on de smoot’ water, an’ we ’ave onlee touch’ one 
rock, onlee make small ’ole, not veree bad. De fire we don’ feel 
heem on de rapeed, de rock ees high, but en bas she’s burn on bot’ 
side de riviére an’ she’s HoT! 

After dat I am not know very moch. Bedard, he tole me he 
t’ink I go for die. But he keep work wit’ de paddle an’ after w’ile 
de riviére she ben’ roun’ an’ he ees come out from de fire an’ de air 
she ees good, an’ I wake h’up. 

Enjin, jus’ before de night we reach de beeg camp an’ somebody 
carry me to de bunk. Raymonde, she put col’ clot’ on de head 
for me, she geev me somet’ing for drink for de fevaire, make me feel 
more bettaire. But dat fire she ees h’always get more near on de 
camp an’ soon I hear de men spik outside *bout dat. Dey say de 
bes’ t’ing for do ees ron w’ile dey ’ave de chance, dat soon eet weel 
be all burn’, an’ eet’s no good for pass on de riviére, because she ees 
bend roun’ once more back w’ere de fire ees burn. 

Den I ’ear Bedard tole de men for stay on de camp an’ fight 
de fire, but dey all too moch plenty scare’, an’ dat vaurien Dufresne, 
de superintendent, he is scare’ de wors’. Soon de storekeeper, ole 
man St. Pierre, ees enter an’ come for stan’ by de bunk w’ere I am 
lie, an’ tole Raymonde for get ready queeck for go. 

Raymonde, she say, ‘“‘ Fader, w’y you don’t stay, try for save 
de store for de compagnie ?” 

St. Pierre, he say, “To H—Il wit’ de compagnie! I’m save my 
life firs’! ”’ 

An’ w’at you do "bout Pete here?” she h’ask. ‘ You fin’ 
someway for take heem ?” 

“De lorry she’s not back from La Tuque,” St. Pierre say. 
“Dat’s too bad. We can’t carry heem on de road. De bes’ we 
can do for Pete ees for put heem on de clearing an’ leave heem 
plenty water on some bucket’.” 

Raymonde, she look at heem kind of hard an’ she say, “ Mon 
pere, you leesten to me w’at I am say. De compagnie lose many 
t’ousand dollar’ eef de store ees burn’; all de provision’ for de 
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wintaire. Hef you stay on de camp an’ save dat, de compagnie weel 
be pleas’. For you dis ees de grand opportunité! Fader, I am stay 
here, me, an’ you weel stay also!” 

Dufresne, he arrive now, he ees all excite’ an’ he try persuader 
Raymonde for go, he say she is folle, an’ he make beeg noise ; and 
order her fader make her go. 

She lif’ up de chin an’ she say, “‘ My fader, hees job is pour 
garder de store. I stay wit’ heem!” She don’ say no more, an’ 
de ole man I guess he’s feel’ ’shame’, he place de han’ on Raymonde’ 
shoulder an’ say dat ees so. And Bedard he come in jus’ dat 
moment an’ he say, “ Raymonde, you are brave fille. Me, too, I 
rest here also!” 

So Dufresne an’ de res’ of de men go ’way queeck. De road 
from de camp ees ron sout’-eas’, so eef dey can go "bout four mile’ 
on de road, dey reach de riviére w’at ben’ on de eas’ and dey get 
save’, mebbe. De smoke ees commence for get more bad, an’ 
Bedard an’ Raymond an’ de ole man, dey carry me out on de 
clearing near de small water tower. Dey get de hose, an’ all de 
bucket’ dey fill wit’ water. De fire ees come h’over de montagne on 
de nort’. By gar, she’s look pretty bad, de sky she ees all red, an’ 
she ees spread on two side’. 

After leetle tam’, we can’t see de sky now, she’s all smoke. 
Some rabbit’ ron h’out on de clearing, all de tam’ more rabbit’ 
come. De win’ blow on de fire, she come fas’! Often small piece’ 
of bark w’at ees blow’ on de h’air ees fall on de roof of de store’ouse 
or somew’ere, and bring de fire, but Bedard he stan’ on de roof an’ 
stop de fire, an’ Raymonde an’ her fader ees ron wid de bucket’ ! 

Some tam’ she come an’ pour de water on me, because I’m 
not feel pretty good. An’ she smile an’ tole me not for worry, for 
keep de good spirit. But I can see de fire, w’ere eet’s burn on de 
oder side now, behin’ us; all ’roun’ de camp ees not’ing, onlee de 
fire. De win’ she carry dat fire in wan beeg leap h’over de camp. 
De flame jomp on de beeg pine an’ dey burn lak’ de papier. Nobody 
can tole you ’bout dat, so you know ’ow eet feel. De roar of de 
fire in de h’ear’ ; de smell, an’ de taste! I won’t nevaire forget dat 
night. Het’s lak’ de cauchemar, an’ h’everyt’ing ees red lak’ de bad 
place. Some of de tam’ I go more queer on de head an’ w’en I 
wake h’up I fin’ Raymonde sprink’ de water on me. Wan t’ing I 
remembaire veree good, eet’s de rabbit’. I’m t’ink dere is two, 
t’ree ’undred rabbit’ ron on de clearing, eet look lak’ dat to me, an’ 
dey got no fear for not’ing onlee de fire, H’everyw’ere, dey ron 
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‘ roun’, seet right down beside me. Raymonde I see her keeck dem 
h’out of de way sometam’. 

At las’ Bedard he come and he say de wors’ ees pas’. W’at save 
us, eet’s because de camp ees build’ in de ’ollow. De win’ blow de 
fire so fas’ she jump clean ’cross de ’ollow, bout five ’undred yard. 
All de small fire dat commence on de camp ees dead. De camp ees 
save’. An’ de bes’ t’ing, we see some flash on de sky an’ we hear 
de tonnerre. De red light ees get not so strong, but I’m tole you de 
heat she’s pretty bad encore an’ de water on de tower she’s got 
warm. I am t’ink eef de rain don’ come soon dat weel be too late 
for me. And Raymonde she seet by me an’ try for make me keep 
de bon courage. 

Den I feel de col’ drop on de face. De rain she’s arrive at 
las’! I hear de tonnerre, boom-boom, dat soun’ veree nice, an’ 
Bedard come an’ carry me back on de bunk’ouse. Raymonde 
make light on de lamp. She’s all black on de face from de charbon, 
but for me she look nice jus’ de same. De rain come down on de 
roof lak’ de chute on de riviére, an’ de h’air commence for get cool 
some more. Raymonde wet some rag in de rain, put dat on my 
head an’ I go for sleep. An’ I’m not wake h’up till de nex’ day, 
*bout midi. 

An’ de fire ees all fineesh, onlee some smell on de h’air, an’ de 
lorry ees arrive from La Tuque, an’ dey take me back an’ I pass 
on de hospital.’ 

Pete abruptly stopped speaking and pulled from his pocket 
the dried pig’s bladder in which he keeps his tobacco. Thought- 
fully he began to stuff the bowl of his old pipe. It seemed that the 
story was over. 

‘I do hope the company was grateful, Pete,’ I said. 

‘Huh!’ Pete grunted; ‘De compagnies ees all de same. 
Nevaire put no trus’ in de compagnie for feel grateful. Dey pay 
for me on de hospital, an’ dey geev h’everybody w’at stop on de 
camp twenty-five dollar’! Wan good t’ing, Dufresne lose hees job, 
because dey say he should have stop’on decamp. An’ Raymonde 
she don’t marry heem.’ 

‘She must have been a mighty fine girl,’ said Shaw. ‘ What 
happened to her ?’ 

‘Raymonde? Oh, I marry her myself,’ smiled Pete, puffing 
away at his pipe. ‘ Dat’s my wife, w’at you spik to on de village 
las’ week w’en we drive down. Don’t I tole you dat before ?’ 
(To be continued.) 














THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


Victoria of England: Edith Sitwell (Faber, 15s. n.). 

Little Arthur’s History of England: Lady Callcott (Murray, 3s. 6d. n.). 

No Alibi: G. Belton Cobb (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Beowulf : Ernest Lewis (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Great Trek: Max Miller: with an Introduction by Grey Owl (Lovat 
Dickson, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Nana: A Memory of an Old Nurse: Harriet Ide Keen Roberts (Macmillan, 
4s. 6d. n.). 

So Long To Learn: Doreen Wallace (Collins, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Show Down: M. Escott (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. n.). 

They Laugh That Win or There’s Glory For You/: Franklin Lushington 
(Faber, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Set Them As A Banner: John Le Strange (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.). 

A Reading of Life: 8S. R. Lysaght (Macmillan, 6s. n.). 

Words for To-night: A Notebook : George Buchanan (Constable, 5s. n.). 

Abinger Harvest : E. M. Forster (Arnold, 12s. 6d. n.). 


Ar this time of day any biography of Queen Victoria must neces- 
sarily be, if not an actual repetition, at any rate a rearrangement 
of much of the work of earlier writers on the subject. And Miss 
Edith Sitwell, in her ‘ Author’s Note’ to Victoria of England, 
makes full and courteous acknowledgment of her indebtedness. 
Yet her book has sufficient stature, and more than sufficient spirit, 
of its own to be read and judged as an individual contribution 
to the vast Victorian bibliography. What place therein will be 
assigned to it by posterity is not easy to foresee, chiefly because 
Miss Sitwell herself does not seem to be altogether certain of her 
own final estimate of its complex subject. One of the weaknesses 
of the book is to some extent imposed upon it by its title. For it 
is the woman rather than the queen; the young girl, the wife 
and mother, the desolate widow rather than the sceptred ruler 
whom Miss Sitwell evokes with so much imaginative and sympa- 
thetic perception of her virtues and her faults. Yet even here 
she is by no means always consistent, and her exquisitely—occa- 
sionally too exquisitely—framed portrait of the woman is there- 
fore difficult to reconcile with her categorical, but graphically 
unsubstantiated, statements as to the greatness of the queen. 
From ali of which it may be gathered that Miss Sitwell has written 
an exceedingly interesting, provocative book, in which, at what- 
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ever page you turn, the writing illuminates the mood with brilliant 
precision, and if at times one could wish that its images were less 
suggestive of extremely skilful, but none the less deliberate, verbal 
conjuring, it is always the writing of one who has little left to 
learn concerning the mastery of words. 

Passing from the richly decorative design of Miss Sitwell’s fas- 
cinating pages to the comparative austerity of Lady Callcott’s 
Little Arthur’s History of England is like descending from the first- 
class saloon of a trans-Atlantic liner to the uncushioned seat of 
a rowing-boat. Yet how bravely and effectively does the little 
craft bob still upon the waters of its hundredth birthday—the 
Century Edition (and also the seventy-first) which has been so 
harmoniously brought up to the date of the accession of King 
Edward VIII by Mr. C. E. Lawrence. There is a vitality, an 
almost enviable dogmatic directness in this famous little book 
which defies the passage of time, and its centenary is a historical 
event in more senses than one. About its simple, concise, often 
emphatically biassed pages clings now the glamour of its own past 
as well as that which it so vividly depicts. It has lain on thou- 
sands of schoolroom tables, been thumbed by thousands of hot, 
childish hands; been ‘ mugged up,’ delighted in, probably wept 
over. Its hundred-years’-old face is as fresh and engaging as ever. 
For its writer—herself dead these ninety years and more—pos- 
sessed in overflowing measure the rare gift of being able to write 
for children without confusing simplicity with ‘ writing down.’ 

Judging by the enormous numbers which are still being written, 
there is no diminution in the public demand for detective novels. 
And as such, though it is certainly only one of a multitude, Mr. 
G. Belton Cobb’s No Alibi is well worth reading. The tale is 
ingeniously constructed, and the author keeps his surprise well, 
if a trifle uncanonically by not revealing all that is within the 
knowledge of the detective. There is, too, one small query con- 
cerning information that the criminal must have possessed that 
is never answered. Nor does it seem likely that many—or per- 
haps any—publishers run their business on the rather peculiar 
lines here described. But our interest deepens steadily throughout, 
and the dénouement is effective. 

Mr. Ernest Lewis gives us now in Beowulf another of his tre- 
mendously well-informed studies of ‘ specialist’ dogs in training, 
at work, and at home. It is a book which is sure to be very 
attractive to all dog-lovers, and though the general reader may 
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find it, as a story, a little unsatisfactory owing to the frequent 
breaking off of the narrative to make room for interesting, but 
more or less technical, information concerning the training of 
police- and guide-dogs, its finely dramatic ending and the wide 
knowledge and warm sympathy of the author invest even these 
pages with persuasive appeal. 

For sheer economy in structure and writing, Mr. Max Miller’s 
account of The Great Trek—which took over five years to com- 
plete and saw the driving of a herd of three thousand reindeer 
over two thousand five hundred miles of Arctic wilderness—would 
be hard to beat. It is, for that reason, all the more impressive. 
And the reader, laying aside this almost incredible record of diffi- 
culties and endeavour, cannot help feeling thankful that such 
demands need never again be made upon human and animal 
endurance, so successfully did the expedition achieve its object 
—the provision of food and a commercial means of livelihood for 
the starving Eskimos of the Canadian Far North. As Grey Owl 
puts it in his graphic Introduction, this terrible, splendid story 
has ‘no counterpart in contemporary history in any part of the 
world.’ 

Hardship heroically endured plays a considerable part too in 
Miss Harriet Ide Keen Roberts’s Nana. For this Memory of An 
Old Nurse describes, from tales told to the author in nursery days 
and re-narrated now with touching simplicity, the sufferings of 
Nana’s family during the Irish famine of the eighteen-forties and 
of her subsequent seven-weeks’ voyage to America in the steerage 
of a sailing-vessel. In the land of liberty and apparently miracu- 
lous meals Nana became a children’s nurse. The writer of this 
charming book was the last of ‘her babies.’ It is a pathetic, 
sturdy, humorous portrait which she draws with so much love, 
recreating the patient, faithful, completely dependable guardian 
of her youth in the light of adult understanding that can still 
appreciate the wonder and the funniness of Nana’s unending fund 
of stories of befeathered angels with pink skins, of apples, and 
saints, and potatoes. 

Miss Doreen Wallace’s latest novel, So Long To Learn, is 
one of those extremely competent, well-written books which are 
more apt to inspire respect than actual enthusiasm in many 
readers. And this largely because the human interest of the story 
of Mary Mayhew who married John Bartley, the purchaser of the 
farm which her father was obliged to relinquish after herculean 
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struggles to keep it going during the War, is somewhat over- 
shadowed by its main subject—the vicissitudes of agricultural 
communities during the post-War years. On this subject Miss 
Wallace’s knowledge is obviously exhaustive and practical, so 
much so that some of her pages read more like those of a manual 
on farming than of a novel. It is, nevertheless, a deeply interest- 
ing book, and the author’s purpose is so sincere, so urgent and 
topical that she is not likely to take it amiss if it is said that one 
reader at any rate found its factual content more compelling than 
its fictional. 

Farm-life, this time in New Zealand, is the setting also of Mr. 
M. Escott’s Show Down. But in this case the land and its work- 
ing is definitely a background to, not a protagonist in, the love- 
story of Dave and Anna whose capacity for mutual torture was 
as great as their infatuation. The tale is told in the ‘modern’ 
manner with considerable skill, economy, and force. It is at once 
lyrical, erotic, impressionistically vivid, and restrained. Not, per- 
haps, a novel to every taste, but a clever, virile study of two people 
desperately in love and desperately at odds. 

Mr. Franklin Lushington’s They Laugh That Win or There’s 
Glory For You! is also modern in period as well as in style. As 
to the latter, it is somewhat incoherent, and the author’s design 
to make the method fit the mentalities and circumstances of his 
characters is not entirely successful. Its staccato emphasis lacks 
rhythm, and the final effect is one of discursiveness rather than 
of accent. Nevertheless, his sketches of John Brown, the wine 
merchant, his suburban-minded wife, their children, and relatives, 
with all their varying reactions to contemporary life and condi- 
tions have a good deal of verisimilitude of outline, and in his de- 
scriptions of rural scenes and sounds there is a lovely serenity of 
vision and remembrance. 

Mr. John Le Strange has chosen that most difficult of mediums 
—the first person—in which to tell the life-story of Hugh Saumarez 
in Set Them As A Banner. But his sensitive, subjective treatment 
is admirably suited to a tale that moves naturally and smoothly 
through the years that saw the development of a shy, highly-strung, 
only child thrown suddenly into close companionship with a dis- 
tinctly alarming family of cousins into the twenty-year-old officer 
whom his men described among themselves as ‘a bloody-minded 
devil.’ And Mr. Le Strange, without attempting any profound 
psychological analysis, makes the process both interesting and 
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convincing in a quiet, gently humorous, sympathetic way. His 
drawing of the Quilter family is boldly proportioned and rich in 
colour. Yet, for all its diversity of characterisation, the book has 
a steady unity of form and purpose. And its picture of youth 
mangled, killed, and blinded in the War is one not easily forgotten. 

Mr. 8. R. Lysaght’s A Reading of Life (which includes ‘ A Read- 
ing of Poetry ’ already published as a separate volume) is a quiet, 
contemplative book that strikes a note of unshakable confidence 
in a ‘bond between the human spirit and a great Heart of Life 
that cannot know defeat.’ Obviously the writer has resolved 
many problems of thought and feeling and has come from their 
consideration to the still ways of reconciliation between mind 
and faith. The titles of his essays define their scope: ‘ Beauty 
and Truth’; ‘Love and Sex’; ‘Good and Evil’; ‘Old Age 
and Death’. Their effect might be described in the words of 
Henly: ‘ An influence luminous and serene, A shining peace.’ 

Mr. George Buchanan’s Notebook—Words for To-night—is a 
continuation of his four-year-old journal, ‘ Passage Through the 
Present.’ In it he records his further impressions of the contem- 
porary scene, the things he is himself thinking and doing, the char- 
acteristics of people, places, and events. His interests are catholic, 
his observation pertinent, his pen flexible and shrewd, his method 
alternately descriptive and analytical. Structurally, and neces- 
sarily, discursive, his book contains a great deal of what he him- 
self describes as essential to the fighter in the battle of life— 
‘strategy, quickness, awareness, subtlety.’ 

The large and appreciative public which Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
novels have long since won for him will welcome the volume of 
some eighty articles, essays, reviews, and poems which have now 
been collected under the title of Abinger Harvest. The book is in 
five sections: A commentary on passing events; Literary criti- 
cism; The past; The Kast, and the text of the pageant performed 
at Abinger in 1934 in aid of the Church Preservation Fund. 
Wherever one opens this widely diversified miscellany, one finds 
something stimulating in thought, picture, characterisation, or 
criticism. Mr. Forster knows exactly what he thinks and says it 
plainly. He is not always respectful; his satire has a biting 
edge; it is possible to disagree with him. But his vitality and 
breadth of outlook, the force and economy of his style make even 
this process pleasant and invigorating. 

M. #. N. 








THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


DousLE Acrostic No. 150. 


Tue Eprtor of the CoRNHILL offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters | 
are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albemarle © 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iii of cover of this issue. 
They must reach the Editor by the 25th April. 


. or 4 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream.’ 





. ‘O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
for thy sake wad gladly die ?’ 
. ‘Yet well I ken the banks where blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow.’ 
. ‘They name thee before me, 
A to mine ear; 
A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear?’ 
. ‘From you, , little troubles pass 
Like little ripples down a sunny river.’ 
_ I loved and, next to » art.’ 
6. ‘To this sorry Scheme of Things entire.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 148, February number: ‘ Where essential silence chills © 
and blesses’ (R. L. Stevenson: ‘In the Highlands’). 1. SoB (Sydney Dobell: 
‘Laus Deo’). 2. JIL (Tennyson: ‘Song of the Lotos Eaters’). 3. LovH 
(Hartley Coleridge: ‘Early Death’). 4. HyeS (Keats: ‘To Sleep’). 5. 
NoiselesS (Gray’s ‘ Elegy’). 6. Chlo# (Matthew Prior: ‘The Question to 
Lisetta’). 7. HdgeS (Smollett: ‘To Leven Water’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss M. MacNaughton, Tigh- 
namara, Dunbar, and Miss Holmes, Heatherlea, Rothbury. These two solvers 
are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. 
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